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Events of the Gleck. 


Tue active military preparations of Austria, the 
certainty that Italy would join her in armed interven- 
tion, the unbroken unanimity of the Concert, and the 
friendly but decided pressure of Russia, have induced 
King Nicholas to yield on the question of Scutari. 
Whether any compensation will be allowed him is a 
question for the future. So far as public appearances 
go, his surrender to the will of a united Concert, conveyed 
in a dignified telegram to Sir Edward Grey, is uncon- 
ditional. Scutari will be evacuated immediately, and 
the details of its occupation are already being arranged 
with the British Admiral. All the fleets which are 
taking part in the blockade will contribute contingents, 
and the international police force will land at San 
Giovanni, thus avoiding any violation of Montenegrin 
territory. The fact that this perfectly peaceful police 
operation will be international gives universal satisfac- 
tion, and even the Viennese press rejoices at Austria’s 
narrow escape from the awkward questions which would 
have arisen if the responsibility had been shared with 
Italy. If once an Austrian force had settled in Scutari 
while the Italians occupied Vallona, there would have 
been no security for their withdrawal. 

” 7 * 

THERE is no longer any reason to fear local com- 

plications in Albania which might require armed Euro- 


pean intervention. Essad Pasha has been King for a 
week in the world’s newspapers, but apparently nothing 
at all was known in Albania about his aspirations. 
Whether he ever dreamed of claiming the throne we do 
not know; but, if so, it was only a fugitive fancy. He 
has been seen this week by the Consuls of three of the 
Powers, and has declared himself ready to recognise the 
Provisional Government. Arrangements are being made 
for the transport of his Turkish troops to Asia, and his 
Albanian soldiers are only too anxious to return to their 
homes. His reason for surrendering Scutari was that his 
men were dying of disease in numbers ranging from 
forty to120aday. He knew nothing of the intervention 
of the Powers, and denied that he ceded Scutari to 
Montenegro.—Speaking in the Commons on Thursday, 
Mr. Acland said that it was necessary to give Albania a 
chance of independent life, and that there was hope of 
improved conditions in Armenia. 
* * * 

Tue Ambassadors’ Conference has this week reached 
the real problem of constituting an Albanian State. A 
draft Constitution has been prepared by Austria and 
Italy, and about its main articles there will be little 
dispute. Turkish sovereignty disappears completely, if 
the published summaries are accurate. For a period of 
five years Albania will be under the protection of the 
Concert, and thereafter will become independent. It is not 
clear whether the two Powers claim to act exclusively for 
the Concert—a bad arrangement, if only because it would 
tend in practice to a division of the country into spheres 
of interest. A loan is proposed, and other articles pro- 
vide for a foreign gendarmerie and for an organisation 
of the Law Courts on the Egyptian model. The difficult 
question of taxation is dealt with, and provision made 
for the construction of two railways, one starting from 
Vallona and running to Monastir, and the other con- 
necting Durazzo with Uskub. One gathers from these 
accounts of the Constitution that the two Powers are 
mainly concerned with the economic question. Three 
candidates for the throne are now mentioned, the Prince 
of Wied and Prince William of Sweden, who are 
Protestants, and the Duke of Urach, a Catholic. The 
most urgent of pending questions is, however, the settle- 
ment of Greek claims and the delimitation of the 
Southern frontier. We are glad to see that Bulgaria and 
Servia are willing to submit their differences to arbitra- 
tion by the Tsar. 

* * 

On Tuesday, Mr. Dickinson’s Woman Suffrage Bill 
was defeated on second reading in the House of Commons 
by 268 votes to 221. The voting by parties on both sides 
was as follows :— 

AYES. Noes. 
MD : os. 
34 tw 0 
13 54 
28 141 


221 ... 260 
Twenty-nine Liberal absentees were unpaired. A bare 
majority of the members of the Cabinet who actually 


Liberals 

Labor ... 

Nationalists N. ‘& Ind. N. )-. 
Unionists . . 





voted were hostile, though a large majority of the whole 
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Ministry voting in the Commons were for the Bill. The 
three leading suffragists of the Opposition—Mr. Bonar 
Law, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Alfred Lyttelton—all 
abstained, Mr. Balfour explaining in the “ Times ’’ that 
his friendliness to the suffrage persisted, and that his 
vote would have been recorded, had it been asked for the 


Conciliation Bill. 
* * * 


TuE two days’ debate showed little brilliancy on the 
first day, apart from a fine speech from Lord Henry 
Bentinck, one of the most progressive intellects of the 
House, who exposed with great knowledge the economic 
disabilities of women. On the second day, the two lead- 
ing speeches were Sir Edward Grey’s for the Bill and 
Mr. Asquith’s against. The Prime Minister said 
incidentally that members of the Government remained 
free, and added that his suffragist colleagues had never 
asked him to resign. After premising that there was no 
such thing as a natural right to vote, and that democracy 
was not asked to set aside disabilities of sex, the Prime 
Minister based his argument mainly on the absence of a 
mandate for the suffrage, the want of logic in a Bill 
which, in the name of sex-enfranchisement, liberated only 
some women, and his belief that the vote would disturb 
society and break up the “ chivalrous ’’ customs of men, 
who, on their side, might be trusted to do substantial 
justice to women. 

* * ” 

Str Epwarp Grey—while speaking affectionately of 
the Prime Minister—demolished these conventional posi- 
tions. He insisted that anti-democracy was at the root 
of many anti-suffrage arguments, which could equally be 
applied to stop votes for men. Democracy meant the 
extension of power to “ responsible’’ people, and were 
not women responsible? Five million women earned 
wages in employments essential to social life, and earned 
them under harder conditions and for lower rewards than 
men, so that the women’s economic struggle was the 
greater of the two. The vote was the only real organ of 
political influence, and women who made the homes were 
not less competent political students than men who 
happened to support them. He summed up the general 
argument for the suffrage in this considered and truly 
eloquent passage :— 

“Everything is being done to encourage the intel- 
lectual interests of women in literature, science, history, 
poetry, and politics. Is it simply done to make women 
more companionable to men, or is it to give them a real 
and independent interest of their own in the realms of 
human thought, to give them interests which will make 
their outlook wider, and to equip them for playing a 
part in national life? You cannot encourage all this 
and maintain a sex barrier against the vote. Wages, 
labor, housing, land, temperance, taxation, education, 
and every question that deals with the efficiency and 
standard of human life and home life—as long as no 
women have votes your democracy on all these questions 
will be hopelessly incomplete.” 

» 7 ‘* 

THE outrages of the suffragettes grow more and more 
callous. St. Catherine’s Church, Hatcham, has been 
burned to the ground, and a similar attempt appears to 
have been made to destroy or damage St. Paul’s, the 
greatest work of the greatest English architect since the 
Renaissance. A bomb was found early on Wednesday 
morning near the Bishop’s throne in the choir stalls, 
containing gunpowder and a clockwork arrangement for 
starting an explosion, timed, it is said, for midnight. 
The switch was turned the wrong way, either purposely 
or by accident, so that the machinery failed to 
act. A prize Pekinese, said to be worth £2,000, has 
been poisoned, and a letter written, hinting that owners 





? 


of prize animals and ‘‘ Derby winners,’’ might be wise 
to subscribe to the militants’ funds. There seems some 
doubt whether this letter is genuine. The “ Manchester 
Guardian ’’ states, we believe with truth, that a dangerous 
bomb was recently found in Mr. McKenna’s room in the 
Home Office. In the charge of conspiracy against the 
leading suffragettes, letters were read from a chemist, a 
man named Clayton, who is in custody, hinting that 
experiments with chemicals were being made, and build- 
ing yards surveyed for firing. There was also a reference 
to the burning of the central office of National Insurance. 
On Monday, Mr. McKenna denied that Mr. Bodkin’s 
now famous words at Bow Street implied the suppression 
of the “ Suffragette,”” or the prosecution of printers and 
mere political subscribers, and reduced them to a threat 
of proceedings against parties to criminal incitements 


or actions. 
* * * 


Sir Wirrrip LavuriErR’s speech on Monday at a great 
Liberal demonstration in Toronto was remarkable not 
merely for its resolute opposition to Mr. Borden’s Navy 
Bill, but still more for the reasons which he put forward 
for his own policy. He based his demand for compro- 
mise or a dissolution largely on the ground that the whole 
Canadian Parliament unanimously adopted the principle 
of a purely Canadian navy no longer than four years ago. 
The main duty of the ‘‘ younger nations,’’ though they 
might help the Empire at need, was to defend their own 
coasts. Defence, like charity, should begin at home. 
He could understand the readiness of the Eastern 
districts to forego this duty, for they have no anxieties. 
But, without explicitly naming Japan, he dwelt in a 
somewhat alarmist strain on the anxieties of the Pacific 
Coast. ‘‘ There is nothing ’’ (he might have mentioned 
the Alliance) “ to save the country from invasion,’’ and 
“no British subject in British Columbia, Australia, or 
New Zealand lives in security.’’ As “nations’’ he 
claimed that what once were colonies should assume new 
obligations, and called for a fleet built, manned, and 
controlled by Canada. 

* * * 

On Thursday, Mr. Lloyd George made a suggestive 
speech on rural regeneration in the debate on the motion 
for the Whitsun adjournment. Declaring that in no 
great industry were the workers so poorly paid, and that 
the prevalence of low wages had nothing to do with the 
profits of agriculture—for the worker was worst paid on 
some of the best lands—he said that the Government 
must take cognisance of rural depopulation and deficient 
culture. The question was a national one, and should be 
treated, not from a partisan point of view, but in a spirit 
of co-operation among all parties. The depression of the 
country workers was bad for the landlords and the farmers, 
as well as for themselves. He praised the impartiality 
and competence of the inquiry, and hinted that reform 
should proceed in the same spirit. This is no doubt a side 
reference to the important step taken by the advanced 
Unionists in tabling a Bill setting up wage boards for 


agriculture. 
- * * 


On Wednesday, Mr. Towyn Jones and Mr. Theodore 
Taylor got a satisfactory answer from the Govern- 
ment as to the definite close of the abominable opium 
trade with China. Mr. Montagu stated, first, that the 
sale of the poppy to China had ceased ; secondly, that the 
existing stock of 26,000 odd chests would be disposed of 
in about a twelvemonth in provinces where the trade is 
not closed down, and that then we should never again 
send an ounce of opium to China. The only condition 
we attached was that China should pursue her present 
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policy of stopping the trade. Our prayers for China 
will, therefore, be worth something after all. They will 
be worth, in Mr. Montagu’s calculation, just eleven 


millions of Indian revenue. 
* * * 


Lorp Morey, in his speech at the Academy 
Banquet, made a sharply significant retort to two earlier 
speeches by Mr. Churchill and Colonel Seely. Mr. 
Churchill, who practically spoke not only for his own 
department, the Navy, but for the Army, had hinted 
that it was old-fashioned to belittle the Army’s part in 
defence, and that “ naval men of every school’’ now 
believed in an “ adequate military establishment ’’ as an 
essential support to naval action. Lord Morley com- 
mented drily that having heard of the Navy and the 
Army, the Academicians might also remember the tax- 
payer, who this year was being asked for nearly two 
hundred millions. “I do sometimes wonder,’’ added 
Lord Morley, with a reminiscent eye on Gladstone, 

“what is thought of these enormous figures, if I may 

quote Latin, si quis piorum manibus locus, in the shades 

below or above—whether those shades who are supposed 
to rule us, those dead but sceptred spirits that rule us 
from their urns, know of these £200,000,000 Budgets. 

I wish we could, somehow or another, have the benefit 

of their observations.” 

Perhaps the remarks even of the supernal shades might 
be too strong for earthly publication. 
* * * 


A sJupGMENT of great public interest and importance 
was given by the House of Lords on Monday. The facts 
were these: It was ordered that a suit by a wife for 
nullity of marriage should be heard in camerd. A decree 
of nullity was pronounced, and the wife’s solicitor had 
three transcripts of the shorthand notes sent to 
persons who were interested in the trial. This was held 
by Mr. Justice Hargrave Deane to be contempt of 
court. An appeal was made from the decision, and in 
view of the importance and novelty of the question the 
case was heard by a full court, consisting of the Master 
of the Rolls and five Lords Justices. The appeal was 
dismissed, the Master of the Rolls and Lords Justices 
Farwell, Buckley, and Kennedy taking one view, and 
Lords Justices Vaughan Williams and Fletcher Moulton 
taking the other. The case was then carried to the 
House of Lords, and the court (consisting of the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Halsbury, Lord Loreburn, Lord 
Atkinson, and Lord Shaw) gave a unanimous decision the 
other way. Lord Shaw, in the course of a long and 
exhaustive judgment, put the grounds on which the Law 
Lords decided that, except within certain narrow limits, 
judges have mo power to hear cases behind closed doors. 
Such a power would enable judges “ to remove their pro- 
ceedings from the light, and to silence for ever the voice 
of the critic and hide the knowledge of the truth.”’ 

* * * 

On Wednesday the Prime Minister announced the 
procedure to be taken over the revived Home Rule and 
Disestablishment Bills. There is to be a financial 
resolution, but only a ‘‘ formal ’’ Committee stage. On 
the other hand, the House is to have a chance of making 
fresh ‘‘ suggestions,’’? which can be ‘“‘ considered’’ by 
the Lords, though they will not form an actual part of 
the Bill. The Opposition seemed disposed to mock at 
this hint, which, of course, is in strict accord with the 
Parliament Act, and the Lords will no doubt 
disregard it. 

* * *K 

Yuan-Suiu-Kat continues to strengthen his position 
and is fast becoming, as much by his personal prestige 
as by his skilful management of the troops, the inevitable 
dictator. A large moderate section of the Southern 





Republic Party, the Kuo-Ming-Tang, is now negotiating 
with him for a formal recognition of his position on the 
basis that he will refrain from accepting a second five 
years of office as President, and will consent to nominate 
a non-party Cabinet. The agitation against his uncon- 
stitutional conclusion of the Five-Power Loan none the 
less continues. His moral position had been severely 
shaken by the discovery that the Premier’s Secretary, 
who arranged the murder of the Southern leader Chung, 
claimed in his correspondence to be acting for the 
Government. This personage, who is now a refugee in 
German territory, has this week confessed that he 
deliberately lied in claiming to act with the knowledge 
or authority of his chiefs. How far the confession is 
genuine only an experienced student of Chinese character 


could decide. 
* * 


Kine Axronso’s visit to Paris, though it probably 
has a real political meaning, is notable chiefly for the 
elaborate precautions which the police have had to take 
to protect this spirited young prince from anarchists. A 
remorseless vendetta pursues him for the death of Ferrer, 
and even in the guarded streets the crowd reminded him 
of the dead teacher, and a great force was required to 
prevent a demonstration outside the Spanish Embassy. 
The visit celebrates the end of the tension between France 
and Spain caused by the Moroccan incident. The toasts 
were unusually cordial and even emotional in tone, and 
were clearly meant to suggest the conclusion of some sort 
of formal “ entente cordiale.” The “ Matin ”’ goes so far 
as to say that Spain has now formally attached herself as 
a fourth partner to the Triple Entente. 

* * x 

Mr. Asquitn’s formal announcement that the 
Government has decided against the proposal of a Royal 
Commission on the older Universities has made reformers 
needlessly uneasy. For the reason he assigns for the 
refusal, viz., that a Commission might lead to delay in 
the prosecution of necessary reforms, cannot mean that 
no Governmental action is intended. No one realises 
more clearly than the Prime Minister the impossibility 
of achieving any of these ‘‘ necessary reforms’’ until 
statutory changes have been made in the Constitution of 
the Universities. We see it suggested that a Bill should 
be passed abolishing the voting power in Convocation 
of Masters of Arts who are non-resident, or who are 
taking no active part in the teaching or administration 
of the Universities. Thus, it is urged, adequate self- 
reform might be achieved. 

. + + 

As an interim policy, this might be well enough. 
The recent voting upon the removal of theological tests 
for divinity degrees has given a striking illustration of 
the killing influence of the country clergy, who overbore 
by their ignorant numbers the judgment of the great 
majority of resident teachers, including that of most 
of the leading clerical authorities in Oxford. But we 
cannot agree that self-reform is adequate, even if full 
powers be confined to resident members. For, in addition 
to radical changes in the curriculum, and the opening up 
of new subject-matter, there is the question of handing 
over administrative and financial powers from the 
colleges to the University. Intellectual and financial 
economy alike demand that a federation of states shall 
be tightened into a federal state, so as to realise the 
“uni” of the University. But behind and larger than 
any of these questions of internal reform, looms the 
demand for a real popular control of the national seats 
of learning, large enough to secure for the nation 
those fruits of knowledge which have hitherto been the 
perquisites of the rich or the moderately rich. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE CONCERT. 


Ir is well that the possession of Scutari has been settled, 
and settled without bloodshed. It is immeasurably more 
important that a European Concert has emerged from 
this anxious test as a Court which can legislate justly 





and impose its verdict firmly. There is a creative power 
in danger. A year ago, while we watched the predatory 
adventure of Italy in Africa, it seemed that Europe had 
lost the power not merely of intervention and restraint, 
but even of collective criticism. There was no general 
will that dared so much as limit operations, which, with 
each dragging month of that inglorious conquest, were 
visibly provoking the outbreak of the Balkan War. It 
required some stimulus more compelling and the fear 
of an anarchy which would involve the European Powers, 
before a Concert could be improvised and drilled by many 
progressive efforts until at length it became an instru- 
ment fit for action. The emergency has brought at last 
into play a common sense and a care for the common 
good which had seemed to be wholly lost in the rivalry 
of two partisan groups. A year ago all Europe was 
thinking in terms of the balance of power. For months 
past it has sought the unity which is the guarantee at 
once of safety and of justice. The credit of the most 
salutary revolution in the international politics of this 
century belongs in equal parts to the statesmen of 
Germany and to Sir Edward Grey. The two Powers 
whose jealousies had divided Europe have found at last 
a consciousness of their common duties. They have kept 
the peace among the greater nations, guided the course 
of the torrent that submerged the Balkans, and extracted 
from the confusion the boon of liberty and independence 
for a race whose fate must otherwise have been extinction 
at the hands of its armed and victorious neighbors. We 
shall be slow to believe that this marvellous adaptation 
to a sharp emergency will be lost when the immediate 
peril is past. The English and the German minds have 
learned in the process a certain confidence in a common 
train of thought. Remaining each within its own group, 
the two Powers are using their opportunities of leader- 
ship no longer on behalf of party, but for the common 
good of civilisation. It is a moral advance which might 
be used, if their faith were equal to their wisdom, to 
approach still larger problems, and to evolve from this 
temporary association some permanent machinery of 
legislation. 

The event at Scutari followed an inevitable course. 
It was unthinkable that Montenegro should resist the 
will of Europe, if Europe were effectively united, and if 
Russia discountenanced resistance with all the weight of 
her authority as patron and paymaster. That authority 
was somewhat tardily applied, and then not so much on 
behalf of the Concert as to stave off the incalculable 
consequences of Austrian intervention. We should be 
sorry to fail in recognition of the real moderation and 
patience which Austria, on the whole, has shown. She 
could hardly have refrained from a threat of isolated 
action ; it was to her credit that she delayed her stroke 
and allowed diplomacy its chance. What has been 





averted is not merely the odious spectacle of wanton 
slaughter and a second struggle for the possession of a 
town which has seen already the full horror of battle 
and starvation. The graver risk was that an occupation 
of the northern zone of Albania by Austria and of the 
south by Italy would have proved to be one illustration 
the more of the cynicism of modern Imperialism. The 
country once delimited into spheres of influence, and the 
troops of the two protecting Powers once settled in their 
barracks, the chances would have been that the 
occupation would have been permanent and the partition 
final. There might have been no formal annexation in 
our generation, ‘and both Powers would have observed 
the usual nauseating ritual by affirming their resolve to 
respect the integrity and independence of their victim. 
Scutari, none the less, would have become an Austrian 
That would have 
been, to our thinking, among the most shameful of moral 
disasters. . 


city, and Vallona an Italian port. 


It would have destroyed the anxious but 
promising future of the Albanian race. It is even more 
serious that it would have covered with mockery the 
self-denying ordinance which both Powers imposed upon 
themselves when the war began. It would have set in 
motion a whole series of claims for ‘ 
from their rivals. If Austria and Italy were to have 


Albania, who could complain if Russia were to seize 


‘ compensation ”’ 


Armenia? Finally, it would have dealt a traitorous 
blow to the whole idea of the Concert. 
authority of the Concert would have suffered less from 
the successful defiance of Montenegro than from an 
interested execution of its mandate by two of its own 
members. 

The eventful international adventure of the creation 
of Albania is not yet ended. It has barely begun. In 
all the problems which it will present there is one 
primary condition to observe. Albania exists by the 
will of Europe. It must be realised by the united action 
of Europe. The chief responsibility belongs to Austria 
and Italy as the more interested Powers, and if any 
extensive military measures should be necessary, it is 
on them that the chief burden will properly fall. But 
if these operations are to be a work of international police 
and not a war, it is indispensable that in some degree all 
the Powers should share in them. Scutari, we take it, 
will be occupied and policed by contingents from the 
fleets of the Concert. There could be no better precedent. 
It matters little in what proportions the various Powers 
contribute. What is essential is that all their flags 
should float from its citadel, and that England, France, 
and Germany should be represented at least by a 
corporal’s guard. 
to extend the occupation further, the same principle 
should be rigidly applied. It must never happen that 
the Italians alone hold Vallona, and the Austrians 
Durazzo. 

An international occupation raises no jealousies 
or suspicions. It is in its essence provisional 
and disinterested. But we question whether any 
extensive occupation should be necessary. There is 
good reason to believe that the ambitions attributed to 
Essad Pasha, in telegrams which came from a Montene- 
grin source, flourished more resolutely in the brain of 


The moral 


If, unluckily, it should be necessary 
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King Nicholas than in Essad Pasha’s will. He is not 
a Bazaine who surrendered his Metz in order to play 
the kingmaker. The chances are that he will allow his 
Turkish troops to sail quietly to their Asiatic homes. 
His Albanian levies are not at all likely, when they 
realise the true state of affairs, to join him in any 
personal intrigue. When once the few generals who, 
like Djavid Pasha, are Young Turk politicians first and 
soldiers afterwards have been eliminated from the 
problem, it is reasonable to expect that the authority 
of the provisional Government, carefully composed as it 
is of representative Moslem, Catholic, and Orthodox 
Albanians, will be generally respected. The real 
difficulty will be to deal with Turkey, which has her 
generals on the spot, with Servia installed in the centre, 
and with Greece in occupation of parts of the South. 
But these are not local problems. The Concert will have 
to deal with Turkey at the Porte, and with Greece in 
Athens. Had it failed to make its will respected at 
Scutari, the task would have been hopeless. But this 
first. success has eased the whole conduct of the future. 
Turkey and Greece, in the many territorial and financial 
questions which remain for solution, are both too 
dependent on the good will of the Concert to feel much 
temptation to push to extremes their views about the 
details of the Albanian settlement. 

If the few travellers and officials who have a 
competent knowledge of Albania had been consulted 
before the war began as to whether the Albanians are 
capable without training or probation of assuming the 
responsibilities of self-government, their verdict might 
not have been unanimous. Experts differed a century 
ago when they attempted to cast the horoscope of Greece, 
and few of them foresaw the brilliant future of Bulgaria. 
But the question of Albanian autonomy is settled. It 
remains only to ensure the conditions which will make 
for the new State something better than a paper charter 
of freedom. A prince must be discovered, and there is no 
doubt that Albanians are unanimous in desiring a 
foreigner, and in rejecting the suggestion that he should 
be a Moslem, whether Turk or Egyptian. Their 
ambition is to take their rightful place as a European 
race in the European family. Money must be found for 
a country which has some unrealised potentialities of 
agricultural and mineral wealth, but few resources for 
the immediate needs of its treasury. The choice lies 
between a liberal international loan and a miserable 
dependence on Austrian subsidies. We need not repeat 
our arguments in favor of a generous drawing of the 
Southern frontier. Greece will gain an immense access 
of territory, influence, and population in Epirus, 
Macedonia, and the isles. The little which she might gain 
at the expense of Albania would be a superfluous luxury 
to her, while some of this territory, and in particular 
the town and district of Coritsa, is vital to Albania. 
The new State needs not merely territory; it needs 
above all the civilised and enterprising population, 
Albanian by race and speech as it is, which inhabits 
this southern area. Above all, we trust that the desires 
of the Albanian Nationalists will be respected in their 
claim for full legal independence. They have everything 
to dread from the intermeddling of a Turkish suzerain 
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in their affairs. The future of the Ottoman Empire lies 
in Asia. Nothing can come save unrest and complication 
from an attempt to preserve its nominal rights on 
European soil. 





TWO PRESSING QUESTIONS. 


WE are glad to read in Mr. Asquith’s statement on the 
withdrawal of the Baker Bill from the Grand Committee, 
that the Government are looking into the housing ques- 
tion with “close attention,’ and that they regard all 
its aspects with an “open mind.” 


“ce 


We presume that 
he intends his observation to mean that the Government 
contemplate a measure of their own and that it will 
see the light next year. We agree with the Dean of 
Lincoln that any less positive course would be quite 
intolerable. Let us be clear as to the point at issue. We 
do not quarrel with the refusal of the Government at 
once to adopt the Baker device of a State subsidy for 
schemes of housing initiated by local bodies; still less 
with their objection to the very high proportion—four- 
fifths—of a deficiency which the State would be empowered 
to pay. It may be that a State subsidy—+.e., a confession 
that the provision on a large scale of decent housing for 
the people must be an “ uneconomic ’”’ transaction—is un- 
desirable in itself. It may be that a subvention should be 
merely temporary, or that it is unnecessary, and that a 
well financed and directed central scheme could be made 
to pay. All these are matters for inquiry and a firm 
decision. But one thing is certain. Mr. Burns cannot 
go on destroying Housing Bill after Housing Bill unless 
he is prepared to offer a eubstitute. His own measure 
does not bear this character, for it has increased the 
deficiency of cottages without overcoming the deadlock 
in private and public enterprise. Its working has 
shown that the Board which he controls is not 
equipped for a fight with the local authorities. It can 
pull down cottages, but it cannot build them up, for it 
has neither force to apply nor bribe to administer. Its 
few reports are disregarded; its ultimate powers of 
coercion are useless, or are not used. 

Now, it is always unwise to force an able man 
to undertake a task in which he disbelieves. It 
is possible, of course, to transfer the charge of 
rural housing to the Board of Agriculture, which 
happens to be the centre of an extremely com- 
petent, vigilant, and enterprising administration. But 
the urban problem remains, and the Local Government 
Board could hardly be excluded from it. Moreover, a big 
concerted effort of the Ministry will be needed to 
achieve what Mr. Churchill calls the “ regeneration” of 
rural life. Why are decent houses not built to cover the 
low estimate of a deficiency of 100,000? Because of 
depressed wages and rents. Even the ‘‘ Quarterly ’’ asks 
to-day why the laborer is not able to use his voting power 
The answer is that the 
scarcity of dwellings and the system of the tied cottage fix 


to enforce a building policy. 


his general status of dependence as a landless and poorly 
paid hireling. The fruits of this vicious circle 
of squalid and stagnant life are immorality in the 
home, a high rate of mortality, a low standard 
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of child health, the recurrence of infectious diseases, 
the prevalence of rheumatism—that curse of the 
rural worker—and the streaming away of the young 
men to the towns or the colonies. In effect, this works 
out as rural depopulation. We have before us the 
statistics of the decline of population in some purely 
rural districts of Norfolk and Suffolk. In a whole batch 
of Norfolk and Suffolk Unions, we find that population 
has continuously and largely decreased in every decade 
since 1861. In one of these districts, only one person 
exists on seventy-five acres of land. In two West-Suffolk 
parishes only seventy-four persons are living, and in 
another there are sixty-six males to ninety females, while 
it is a general feature of our countryside that the pro- 
portion of youthful, active men is small. Some of these 
neighborhoods show little advance on the popula- 
tion recorded in 1786. The problem is therefore urgent 
and vital, and the Ministry which solves it will only 
succeed if it works in harmony, and with the best 
available disposition of its talents and resources. 

No Administration remains absolutely stable so 
far as the influence and adaptability of its members 
are concerned. And the weight of responsibility shifts 
not only from one Minister to another, but from one 
Office to another. To-day it is the Foreign Office, 
to-morrow the Exchequer, on which the fate of a Cabinet 
depends. For the moment we should say that the 
problem of expenditure is as vital to this Government’s 
health on the one hand as the problem of rural regenera- 
tion on the other. A Liberal Ministry cannot see without 
concern the near approach of an annual expenditure of 
two hundred millions. The estimates which confine our 
housekeeping within these limits do not strike us as quite 
normal. If the revenue is calculated in a spirit of 
optimism, some of the economies may well be economies 
ad hoc. We should feel more satisfied of a reasonable 
balance if the Exchequer were really disposed on its 
historic lines of a saving and supervising Department. 
But this is no longer the case. The Exchequer has itself 
become interested in expenditure. 
business of social organisation. 


It has set up a great 

We applaud these 
activities, but we do not think that the Chancellorship is 
the office from which they ought to be directed. And Mr. 
George’s genius for affairs being essentially constructive 
rather than critical, we should like to see it employed where 
it can be most serviceable, and where he can be most 
interested. No one but Mr. George could have conceived 
and carried through the financial and political stroke of 
1909. But the Budget of 1914 will in all probability 
present quite a different aspect of finance. It requires, 
no doubt, an able and an authoritative Chancellor. But 
not a new formative instrument. The taxes of 1909 are 
capable of expansion; and can be adjusted to suit the 
nation’s needs. The new problem is expenditure and its 
adjustment between the claims of the various depart- 
ments, more especially of the rapacious war services, 
and of the national and local exchequers. 

We do not know whether any of the readjustments 
we have suggested will take place, but if they do, we 
think that the Government will lose nothing in 
strength and will realise a certain access of stability. 
In spite of its long reign and of some wearing incidents, it 





still enjoys not only an ample supply of ability but a still 
unexhausted power of meeting, with one grave exception, 
the new calls of politics. It is this freshness of outlook 
which is its chief strength, and which it may well labor 
to preserve. 





SOCIAL ORDER AND THE SUFFRAGE. 
WueEn the militant section of the suffragists nave realised 
the full absurdity of their notion that a handful of the 
physically weaker sex can force its political emancipation 
on the stronger, we shall begin to make some progress 
with the arrested and damaged cause of woman suffrage. 
That cause has now lost the Parliamentary majority 
which, though loosely knit and divided in tactics, remained 
substantially unbroken for six years and through three 
Parliaments. We must also reckon with the withdrawal 
of moral force which association with crime entails. Fear 
and prejudice together killed the English response to the 
French Revolution, and for thirty years retarded the 
natural growth of democratic English sympathy for 
Ireland. Anger and sex prejudice threaten to do as much 
for the liberation of women. That militancy in itself 
will die down in time we make no doubt. It is largely 
a movement of intellectual inexperience, the first raw 
fruits of the seed sown at Newnham and Girton and 
blown into the field of politics. Other and better fruits 
will follow, and meantime the forces that make for 
woman suffrage are not and will not be the crude 
immoralities of this group, but the great economic facts 
and changes of which Sir Edward Grey took eloquent 
note on Tuesday night. Nevertheless, we must, as 
practical men, have regard to the process of alienation 
which has helped to reduce the Liberal following and 
to bring down the Unionist “ friendlies’’ to a paltry 
twenty-eight. The latter figure is no doubt subject to a 
substantial increase when the embarrassment of the 
Parliament Act is removed, and when the proposition is 
for the enfranchisement of a small number of propertied 
women rather than of a larger number of propertyless 
ones. But as the Liberal vote tends to sink in proportion 
as the Tory vote rises, we fear that the Parliamentary 
position of the suffrage is for the moment almost 
lost. That does not imply that the militants are 
without power of acting on the body politic. They 
can still make Liberals forget their Liberalism, and put 
Governments at the beck and call of bailiffs and police- 
sergeants. But those who can read political facts know 
that these women Invincibles are as incapable of 
bringing about a Suffrage Act, with the help of the 
Government or without it, as were No. 
associates of inducing a Home Rule Bill. That measure 
arrived as the result, not of a crime-ridden Ireland, 
but of a Parliamentary crisis brought about by the 
constitutional pressure of the Irish people. Women, 
unhappily, cannot exercise that pressure, and this is 
the one excuse for militancy striking at social order. But 
they have an armory of their own ; and for either states- 
men or militants to say that it cannot prevail is to deny 
the whole case for the emancipation of women, and to 
set aside the ordered mass of intelligence, conscience, 
and high zeal and capacity for the public service, on 
which the true demand for the suffrage rests. 
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But the whole blame for the loss of the Dickinson 
Bill does not rest at the militants’ door. It is not 
possible, in the face of this week’s debate, any longer 
to set up that measure as an effective substitute 
for the pledge that the women’s question should have 
free admission to a Government Suffrage Bill. It was 
clear that Tuesday’s vote was not a free one. The 
Irish were not free. They voted not on woman suffrage, 
but on Home Rule. The Tories were not free. They voted 
on the Parliament Act. Many Liberals were not free; 
they voted with one eye on the Prime Minister and 
another on the general stability of the Government. 
There was no hint of effective assistance for the Bill in 
the event of its emerging from the stage of second read- 
ing. This was not our reading of the speech 
in which Mr. Asquith announced the abandonment of 
the Franchise Bill, and of the enlarging commentaries of 
his suffragist colleagues. We have therefore arrived at 
a position in which, though it is still possible to count 
a reduced but an existent majority for woman suffrage 
in theory, it is impossible to mint it into votes in the 
division lobbies. The Prime Minister said much of the 
disturbance of the “chivalrous’’ habits of life which 
woman suffrage would bring about. What kind of a 
“chivalry” is it which thus mocks women’s hopes, 
admitting them to the intrigue and diplomacy of politics, 
and over-using them for its mere electoral cajoleries, while 
playing with the one serious political boon they ask? 
A “chivalrous” male world may turn a better face to 
the looking-glass when it ceases to sweat women workers 
and to humbug women politicians. 

But it is the recoil on Liberal policy and Liberal 
feeling which especially concerns us in the defeat of the 
Dickinson Bill. No better proof that woman suffrage 
is a Liberal measure can be afforded than the fact that 
Mr. Asquith’s speech against it contrived to spike his 
own guns on Home Rule and on the male franchise. 
The Prime Minister complained of Mr. Dickinson’s Bill 
that it did not enfranchise all women (only a paltry six 
millions), just as if he himself were not a few weeks ago 
fathering a Franchise Bill which fell far short of 
manhood suffrage. He would condemn the Suffrage Bill 
because he could not find a direct electoral mandate 
for the enfranchisement of women, just as if he were 
not proceeding in the matter of Home Rule on a general 
mandate for a Liberal policy of self-government in 
Ireland and everywhere else. While he makes the sex 
barrier an absolute disqualification for the small political 
responsibility of the vote, he himself flings it aside with 
generous freedom when he sets women inspectors over 
capitalists, and gives them seats on Royal Commissions, 
whence they may advise and instruct statesmen and 
judges. There is not, and cannot be, a session in which 
an active Liberal Government does not tax women and 
legislate for them, altering their status in marriage, 
prescribing their morals or those of their companions, or 
fixing their wages. Who, living in the world of to-day, 
imagines that in all these transactions the mere instinct 
of male “chivalry”’ gives women the equivalent of 
political power? If our vision of Liberalism is a vision of 
justice in the State, we have no right to brush aside 
this grave political plea, while we bend the entire force 





of government to breaking down an ignorant and violent 
assertion of it. adel 

It is for this reason that we would ask a Liberal 
Ministry to pause before relying on Coercion alone, and to 
consider whether, if they cannot themselves set up an 
operative Bill for the suffrage, they will not allow the con- 
stituencies to set it up for them. Let us suppose that all 
women do not desire the vote, or even that many women 
do not desire it, or that many men would like to prevent 
them from having it. Is it any the less true that 
thousands of women workers, including practically the 
whole mass of those represented by the Lancashire Labor 
members, desire and need the vote? Why should not 
these and other constituencies be allowed to say whether 
they want a juster and more equal parliamentary 
representation? It seems to us that in the existing 
tension both “ pro’s’’ and “ anti’s’’ ought to welcome 
recourse to such a test. If, in fact, the vote is not 
desired, a system of Local Option would merely establish 
the status quo. But in view of the danger to social order, 
the Government are bound to look to all available means 
of relief. In no country has the suffrage come at a bound, 
so as at once to permeate a great State system. In all 
countries it may be destined to come by degrees. Is not 
Local Option a safe as well as an accredited method of 
bringing it about? 





THE FAILURE OF AERIAL WAR. 


On Monday last the Aerial Defence Committee of the 
Navy League, with all the added weight of the presence 
of the Lord Mayor and the use of the Mansion House, 
passed a series of resolutions urging on the Government 
the necessity of maintaining a sufficient margin of 
superiority in air craft over the next strongest naval 
Power (which is the polite way of saying Germany). 
This week, too, the Parliamentary Aerial Defence Com- 
mittee, which has been dormant since the unhappy 
purchase of the Clément-Bayard balloon, has been recon- 
stituted. There is every sign, in fact, that we are in 
for a campaign to induce the Government to spend large 
sums on air craft for military and naval purposes. Now 
the scare spirit cannot be argued with—you cannot argue 
with a red-haired man about the color of his hair. 
But the embodiment which it takes at one moment or 
another is susceptible to the test of fact. What grounds 
are there for assuming at the present moment that the 
aeroplane or airship has revolutionised warfare, or even 
that either of them is yet a practical military machine? 
Fortunately, these things can be brought to the test of 
experience, because Europe in the last two years has 
passed through two wars, both of them conducted by 
highly expert and well-found combatants on either side, 
each of whom was equipped with and ready and anxious 
to use this new arm which man’s daring had provided 
for military use. In Tripoli the Italians had many 
aeroplanes, and they had also a dirigible balloon ; Italian 
airmen, too, are amongst the most skilled and daring 
in the world. Further, they had in the desert of Tripoli 
a country without any natural means of concealment, 
and therefore singularly well adapted to aerial recon- 
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naissance. Yet absolutely nothing was accomplished. The 
airmen failed on every important occasion to locate the 
enemy they were sent out to find, and so little effective 
was their bomb-dropping, either to cause damage or 
terror, that it is said the Arabs used to cheer them when 
these harmless packets of explosives fell. A year later 
the Bulgarians made a more ambitious attempt to use 
the aeroplane in the field. They had a large number of 
the latest and most effective machines, and the services 
of some very competent English, French, and Russian 
airmen. 

Yet they, too, accomplished nothing. The very 
careful and candid account given recently in the “ Daily 
Chronicle ’’ by Mr. Snowden Hedley, an English airman 
who went right through the campaign, makes it very 
clear that, in all the functions for which it is claimed 
the aeroplane is indispensable to modern warfare, the 
Bulgarian air corps failed. It made no reconnaissances 
of any importance, and though its pilots made some fine 
and spectacular flights over Adrianople, these were at a 
height at which it was impossible to obtain any informa- 
tion, even moderately exact. One airman believed that 
a chance shot in bomb-dropping from his machine had 
destroyed the dome of the Mosque of Selim, but the 
surrender of the city found the dome intact, and with 
that discovery vanished the one specific claim to damage 
caused by the air-service. Their observations at 
Tchataldja and Bular yielded, as Mr. Hedley confessed, 
nothing at all; when he summed up the results of the 
work done, the most tangible thing to be claimed was 
that by appearing in the sky, and by dropping proclama- 
tions. into their trenches, the airmen had revived the 
drooping spirits of the Bulgarian infantry in the 
Tchataldja lines. The formation of an air-corps, with its 
frightful toll of fatal accidents, seems a heavy price to 
pay for a service which any commander who possesses the 
confidence of his troops can accomplish for himself. Nor 
have we any reason to believe that the morale of English 
soldiers or sailors in action needs the artificial stimulus 
which it may be prudent to provide in the case of 
conscript troops. 

The results obtained at manceuvres are, of course, 
much more favorable than those in war, and there have 
been cases in which, both in strategical and tactical 
reconnaissance, particularly in the former, encouraging 
exploits have been performed. But even here, in favor- 
able conditions, with nothing to fear from hostile gun- 
fire, and no stringent code of rules to take its place (for 
the umpiring of aircraft in manceuvres had so far given 
their pilots the greatest possible latitude), no one who 
has examined the evidence with care can assert that we 
are past the time of elementary experiment. No general 
with the experience of grand mancuvres in England, 
France, and Germany before him could venture to act 
on an uncorroborated aerial reconnaissance. Nor at 
sea, where conditions are simpler, has anything been 
done so far beyond proving that the Navy possesses a 
fine type of Marconi and some very competent pilots. 
In the last naval manceuvres, though Commander Samson 
made long scouting flights from Yarmouth seaward, he 
never saw the opposing fleet. 

There is, as we hold, no conceivable ground in 





the history of flight to the present date for the easy 
assumptions of the panic-mongers who are asking two 
This is 
fatuously set down as the aerial equivalent (in cash) 


to one-in Zeppelins, or 2,400 aeroplanes. 


of a Dreadnought, though against one Dreadnought’s 
complement of 800 or so, officers and men, skilled and 
unskilled, the aerial equivalent would require, on a 
moderate computation, five times as many highly skilled 
and trained pilots, observers, and mechanics, before it 
could be an effective force. And if there is nothing in 
actual experiment to justify these demands and the esti- 
mate of the aircraft as an offensive weapon which they 
imply, there is none in the theory of flight either. Both 
the airship and aeroplane are necessarily subject to very 
important limitations as military weapons. The airship, 
which, in the see-saw of so-called expert opinion as to the 
relative merits of the two types, seems at present to be 
on top, can never move far from its base, because of the 
large quantities of hydrogen which are required to inflate 
it, and because to come to land away from a prepared 
ground and a shed in anything but perfectly calm weather 
is to court certain destruction. A census of the airships 
built in Europe in the last eight years, with particulars 
of the life history of each, would be a very illuminating 
document; take into account in it an added fraction 
of risk in the case of war, and the airship eliminates 
itself. Even were it to survive weather risks, no engine 
of offence ever offered a gunner so conspicuous and 
vulnerable a target. 

Is there much more to be said for the aero- 
plane? It can, of course, unlike the dirigible attain 
a height that is out of range of terrestrial gunfire. 
But at that height nothing but the broad outlines of a 
countryside can be distinguished at all. It offers, unlike 
the dirigible, an inconspicuous mark (though both in 
Tripoli and Thrace aeroplanes were frequently hit) but 
and any damage 
done by dropping explosives from it is damage 
done by a shot. 
nothing in the assumption so commonly made that 
aerial bombardment will strike our forts and arsenals and 
battleships in a direction where they are unprotected. 


it cannot hover over its mark, 


chance Moreover, there is 


All modern gun-fire is high-angle-fire, and the shell 
thrown by a howitzer into a fortress falls precisely as a 
bomb would fall from an aeroplane, only with additional 
velocity, with a more accurate aim, and with the added 
advantage in destructiveness of having, unlike the aero- 
plane, the opportunity to fire a second shot. It is very 
slipshod thinking which demands for battleships with 
decks armored against the projectile of the 13°5 inch gun 
steel hoods to protect them from the trifling bombs that 
an aeroplane could carry. Nor do we believe that any 
competent student of flight, still less any airman with 
practical experience, would assert for the aeroplane at the 
present moment any effective offensive qualities at all. 
We must have them, so the argument runs, because 
Germany has them, and though nobody knows how many 
Germany has, we must have twice as many. Meanwhile, 


the armament-mongers, for their own bad uses, are doing 
their best to drag the most glorious and soaring human 
achievement for centuries down from the air where it 
might have spread abroad brotherhood and peace. 
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WANTED, THE OPEN-AIR MIND. 


Amonc the many changes that have come over the House 
of Commons in consequence of recent events, there is one 
that is a serious menace to English freedom. The change 
is this. The Government of the day must always live 
in an artificial and specialised atmosphere. It is 
carrying on a system ; it is responsible for the administra- 
tive life of the nation; it has to consider and respect 
the claims of routine, precedent, and the hundred-and- 
one ways in which an organisation is maintained and 
made secure ; it has to keep itself together. It has, or it 
soon acquires, what we may call the organisation mind. 
Governments and Ministers do not, of course, have it in 
an equal degree, but men who are in charge of a great 
scheme of power and order must almost invariably look 
at problems and affairs from the point of view of the 
guardians of the peace and quiet of the great body of 
interests in their custody. They are not necessarily 
narrow, or pedantic, or illiberal. But their position 
inclines them to think more and more of the working 
of the machine. 

The House of Commons should represent the exact 
opposite—the open-air temperament, the independent 
judgment. It should have, not the organisation, but the 
citizen mind. It should have regard to the considerations 
that strike those not primarily engrossed in administration. 
It should be the tribunal before which the official has to 
justify his actions, the body that reconciles the demands 
of the official with the rights of the citizen. While 
recollecting the special responsibilities of Ministers, it 
should watch and criticise and check the working of the 
organisation mind. Above all, this should be its function 
when society is passing through a period of unrest, 
political or social, and the executive power is tempted to 
make the usurpations to which men are prompted by 
panic. 

Unfortunately, a combination of circumstances with 
which we are all familiar has destroyed the capacity 
of the House of Commons for the discharge of this most 
important function, important at all times, and never 
more important than now. For the House of Commons 
has itself developed the organisation mind. The parties 
that are traditionally attached to the defence of the 
principles now threatened are supporters of the Govern- 
ment. But men may be supporters of the Government 
and yet have regard to their duties to the citizen. Un- 
fortunately, the parties that make up the coalition are 
enveloped in a nervous anxiety for the peace of the 
Administration which disqualifies them for the vigilance 
that is required. The Irish Party makes the passage of 
Home Rule the touchstone of every vote it gives. We 
can understand and allow for this method, but 
it exists. The Liberal Party and the Labor 
Party alike both have their eyes fixed on 1915, when 
they hope to clear off a mass of overdue legislation, and 
both reflect that if they fail they forfeit the fruits of 
much weary labor and waiting. Even the few indepen- 
dent minds on the other side are in the same case, as 
Lord Robert Cecil admitted on Tuesday. The general 
result is that the organisation mind is supreme in the 
House of Commons, and an organisation mind 
particularly liable to panic. 





We will illustrate our meaning from the eveyts of 
last spring. A working man was found trying to 
distribute to soldiers at Aldershot a pamphlet appealing 
to them not to fire on workmen if they were called out to 
keep order in a strike riot. Now, there are two ways of 
regarding this incident. The official who is an official 
and nothing more, says to himself that if this man’s 
appeal is successful, all kinds of evil will follow; riots 
will be uncontrollable, there will bo anarchy, destruction, 
and the end of all things. From this he goes on to argue 
that this propaganda must be stopped ; and he looks about, 
him and finds that Pitt, who had considerable experience 
of the resources of civilisation in this respect, passed an 
Act at the time of the Mutiny at the Nore to punish such 
conduct, an Act of which Sheridan said that if Pitt could 
not make the people dumb, he could make the sailors 
deaf. The Act had not been used for a century, but 
what of that? The man is prosecuted, sent to prison, 
and in the event ruined. But the matter cannot end 
there. Somebody wrote the article. Somebody printed 
it. Somebody sold it. Soon the obscure writer is in 
prison, then the more obscure printers, then a.workmen’s 
leader who expresses his approval of the sentiments of the 
article. So one prosecution follows another. This was 
the result of giving the official mind too free play. Where 
was the House of Commons which should have brought 
the equanimity of the nation to bear upon this policy? 
The official had put his case, but the citizen has to put 
his in reply. And he will admit that the consequences 
may be serious enough if this writer’s advice is listened 
to; but he will not forget that hundreds of writers give 
advice every day which would be serious if it were 
followed, that the risks have to be remembered, but they 
also have to be weighed, and that it is easy in trying to 
avert one risk to fall into a greater. He will find his 
best reply in the pages of Erskine May :— 


“The unsuccessful prosecution of Cobbett in the 
following year by a Whig Attorney-General nearly 
brought to a close the long series of contests between 
the Government and the press. Since that time the 
utmost latitude of criticism and invective has been per- 
mitted to the press in discussing public men and 
measures. The law has rarely been appealed to, even 
for the exposure of malignity and falsehood. Prose- 
cutions for libel, like the censorship, have fallen out of 
our constitutional system. When the press errs, it is 
by the press itself that its errors are left to be corrected. 
Repression has ceased to be the policy of rulers, and 
statesmen have at length realised the wise maxim of 
Lord Bacon that ‘the punishing of wits enhances their 
authority, and a forbidden writing is thought to be a 
certain spark of truth, that flies up in the faces of them 
that seek to tread it out.’ ”’ 


The citizen then will reply that the official has 
forgotten the dangers of interfering with free discussion, 
and that free discussion is acclimatised in England only 
in the sense that it is a great tradition. To many 
minds the attachment to this tradition may seem 
sentimental. They say that the House of Commons 
has its hands full with legislation, and that if 
a few writers or printers get roughly handled by 
the law, it is a small matter when a whole nation 
is being insured and poverty is being driven out and 
beneficent dreams are being turned into bright realities, 
and Ireland is gaining a Parliament she wants, and 


| Wales is losing a Church which she does not. This 
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is a not too 
a period when a false step by officials, condoned 


long view. We are entering on 
by the House of Commons, may lead to immense 
consequences. We have at this moment a movement for 
emancipation, partly constitutional, partly violent in its 
methods, to which the House of Commons is hostile. 
Collisions between this new force and the law are as 
inevitable as the collisions between reform and the law 
a century ago in England, or more recent collisions in 
Ireland. Governments do not often emerge from such 
situations with credit, and unless the House of Commons 
can exercise care and patience, and remember the respect 
that is due to the essential liberties of Englishmen, the 
worst mistakes of the history that Erskine May regarded 
as dead and buried will be repeated. 
greater danger to society than a lawyer uncontrolled by 


There is no 


the citizen who thinks he has behind him the terror or 
the rage of the public. Mr. Bodkin has given the House 
of Commons fair warning of the temper and the pretensions 
which they have to keep in check, for if his strange words 
mean anything, they mean that the ample powers con- 
ferred by the law are not sufficient for some lawyers, 
and that they are proposing to exceed them. Another 
lawyer has given them fair warning of another kind, 
and we could wish that every Member of the House 
of Commons would lay to heart the fine judgment in 
which Lord Shaw has defended this week the rights of 
the citizen against the judge: “To remit the main- 
tenance of constitutional right to the region of judicial 
discretion is to shift the foundations of freedom from the 


rock to the sand.’’ 


A London Diary. 


THE real feeling of many politicians on both sides is, I 





think, fairly reflected in the moderate article in Thurs- 
day’s “ Times’’ on the Marconi affair. Liberals, I should 
say, are disposed to attach more blame to Sir Rufus 
Isaacs than to the Chancellor—especially in view 
of the Attorney-General’s knowledge of the way in which 
the combination to float the American shares was 
formed. Would it not have been proper for him to free 
Mr. Asquith’s hands by offering his resignation last 
autumn? But apparently this was not done, and now the 
matter must come before the House of Commons, which 
naturally feels aggrieved that it was not dealt with more 
simply and more candidly. If these errors and the general 
unwisdom of the transaction are now freely and hand- 
somely acknowledged, the old feeling of affectionate 
admiration for the Chancellor, and of gratitude for his 
services to democracy, will, I think, revive in full. 
What many would like to see is a new sphere for 
him, where his brilliant, restless mind could find a fresh 
fieid. 
for social Radicalism is still to do. 


His work at the Exchequer is done; his work 


Nor the least enlightening incident of the Suffrage 
dehate was Mr. F. E. Smith’s almost brutal comment 
on the defection from the losing side of Mr. Bonar Law, 
Mr. Lyttelton, and Mr. Balfour. Could anything, we 
were virtually asked, more clearly show that ‘‘ the game 
Perhaps no better treatment was deserved by 


was up ’’? 





the deserting trio, for on so important an issue they might 
surely have been expected to act as their own apologists. 
In Mr. Lyttelton’s case the omission seemed the more 
marked, inasmuch as he happened to be actually in the 
House (though not in his usual place), while Mr. Smith 
was taunting other Unionist suffragists on the absence 
of their front-bench sympathisers. A few nights earlier 
Mr. Bonar Law had publicly congratulated himself on 
the cleverness with which he had kept out of the 
controversy up to that point. On Tuesday night he kept 
out of it by staying away altogether. 


An explanation by those eminent hedgers of the 
lead to 
some modification of the lessons and morals so freely 
drawn from the defeat of the Bill. 
had much to do with the result, partly by acting as a 
stimulant to opposition, but still more as offering a 
Again, 


causes of their change of front might 


Militancy, of course, 


convenient pretext to lukewarm friends. 
there can be no doubt that the democratic breadth 
of Mr. Dickinson’s scheme gave pause to a good 
many Unionists, and, indeed, this is the considera- 
tion that I see Mr. Balfour specifically puts forward 
in the “Times.” I that yet 
another, and perhaps more decisive, factor in front- 
bench calculations was the prospect of seeing the Bill 
rejected this Session in the Lords and reintroduced in 
the Commons in succeeding Sessions under the Parlia- 
ment Act. The Cecils were prepared to face this 
dilemma, even to the suicidal point of backing up the 
Lords in case of a conflict. But Mr. Law and his friends 
shrank from the absurdities of such a position. 


imagine, however, 


THE size of the majority was a surprise, nearly 100 
Unionist “anti’s” turning up who were not expected. 
The Prime Minister’s strong speech settled the votes of 
some members, one of whom described himself to me as 
a “staunch wobbler.’’ Indeed, in spite of the serious 
resentment of the acts of the militants, the House is still 
incorrigibly playing with the question. Till that mood 
goes, and a better and deeper strain of feeling succeeds, 
it is almost hopeless to touch it. 


Two speeches showed how such a strain could be 
awakened—that of Lord Henry Bentinck, one of the 
most sympathetic personalities in the Commons, and a 
Radical in nine-tenths of his thinking, and that of Sir 
Edward Grey. The latter stands now at the height of 
his fame and powers, and his analysis of the women’s 
social and intellectual claims showed how much his style 
and his powers of criticism have matured. 


One who was present at the Mansion House meeting 
on Aerial Defence tells me that the gathering was almost 
a complete failure. Great men were asked to it, who 
not only did not attend, but did not deign to explain 
why they kept away. Great fuss was made about the 
organisation, which failed to do more than half-fill a not 
very spacious room. The people who were there were mostly 
aged men of the half-pay officer type, and were not at all 
a typical city audience. The Lord Mayor was tactful, and 
the resolution moderate, but the meeting dragged hope- 
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lessly, and dribbled away in a sleepy, dispirited fashion, 
while each speaker was a little vaguer and more cautious 
than his predecessor. The movement, indeed, is as much 
in the air as its subject. 


I wearD the other day the sad story of Crowsley, 
the man who was sent to prison for trying to distribute 
pamphlets at Aldershot. It would provide a plot for 
Anatole France or Mr. Galsworthy. He was a steady, 
respectable workman, who had been in the service of a 
railway company for twelve years, and was at the time 
a fireman, earning 35s. a week, with the prospect of 
becoming an engine-driver. His mission to the soldiers 
was, I am told by those who know him, conceived in the 
spirit of Tolstoy. He believed that he might be the 
means of saving bloodshed, and that his conscience would 
never forgive him if he neglected his duty. He spent 
15s. in having the pamphlet printed. His defence from 
the dock was a simple, religious, statement of his 
primitive Christian feeling about bloodshed and the duty 
of society. He was sent to prison for two months. On 
his release the railway company refused to have him 
back. He has been trained as a chauffeur, but the cause 
of his imprisonment dogs his steps, and nobody wants to 
employ a person with his past. He is to-day a ruined man. 
Such are the sacrifices made by the poor for their public 
spirit. 


One of the Bakhtiyari chiefs, Sadar Zaffar, is over 
in London just now, a fine, fierce-looking warrior, 
who looks horribly out of place in a frock coat. He was 
entertained at luncheon by Mr. Lynch last week, to meet 
the Persian Minister and several friends of the cause of 
Persia. What one now hears is that the continued 
presence of an excessive number of Russian troops in 
Northern Persia is the only obstacle to an improvement 
in the situation. The Persians think that as things 
stand, Russia would at once respond to a firm demand 
from the British Government for the withdrawal of the 
greater part of them. 

A WAYFARER. 





Life and Petters. 


EQUALITY OF INCOME. 


In his recent Budget speech, Mr. Lloyd George gave a 
very striking illustration of the inequality with which 
this world’s goods are distributed. Of the 425,000 men 
and women who died in this country last year, only 
70,000, or one in six, were in possession of any property 
worth mention, while of the aggregate possessions which 
came up for Death Duties, two-thirds belonged to 4,000 
persons, and one-third to 292 persons. No one can 
possibly contend that so gross a disproportion has any 
relation whatever to deserts, talents, productive energy, 
needs, or any personal considerations whatsoever. Every- 
one in fact admits the social waste and injustice of the 
existing inequality of property and income. Mr. Bernard 
Shaw had, therefore, an easy task the other night to 
convince the members of the National Liberal Club that 
inequality of income lay at the root of most of our social 
maladies. Indeed, as he acknowledged, all social 
reformers, to whatever party they belong, are committed 
to various levelling processes. Wage Boards and 
other minimum wage proposals are directly engaged in 
raising the lowest grades of income. Progressive taxation 





of incomes and property, especially the supertax, aim at 
lopping the superfluity of wealth. 

But all such measures as at present operative are but 
slight palliatives of a monstrous malady. The existing 
distinctions of riches and poverty, the existing apportion- 
ment of incomes, offend every principle of reason, justice, 
and humanity. Politics are honey-combed with 
corruptions and incompetencies that are the necessary 
fruits of the greed and need springing from divergencies 
of income. Democracy is unattainable while wealth 
remains so unequally divided. Equality before the law 
is little better than cant, so long as those who 
make and administer the laws possess no first-hand 
experience of the life of the common people, and while 
the processes of litigation sell justice to the owner of the 
longer purse. The waste and degradation of life, health, 
happiness, education, morality, and every cause of human 
progress, directly attributable to luxury and penury, 
are indeed so persistently obtrusive that by the exercise 
of a sheer instinct of self-defence most sensitive people 
are able practically to ignore them. 

None the less, society pays dear for this 
evasiveness of sensibility. The heaviest cost came 
home with a certain novelty of force to Mr. Shaw’s 
audience. If we are to be a worthy and a happy 
nation, we must try and rear a better ordinary 
type of man and woman than most of those we see around 
us, healthier, better-looking, more vigorous in body and 
in mind, better bred, better mannered, and more public 
spirited, beings who, in comparison with us, may well 
appear as Supermen and Superwomen. Nature has made 
provision for such evolution by liberty of mating under 
sex selection. The worst sin which our inequality of 
incomes has committed against humanity is its abridge- 
ment of this natural liberty by setting up an elaborate 
series of social barriers which practically confine choice 
of mates for each within a narrow section of society. 
Add to this the absolute economic dependence of most 
women which still further fetters their free choice for 
marriage and maternity, and the full enormity of the 
crime of inequality becomes apparent. 

Now there is no man in this country more 
competent than Mr. Shaw to fasten on the mind 
of an audience, professing to love liberty, the 
central truth that liberty is impossible without 
equality. Unfortunately, Mr. Shaw is driven by an 
evil genius of combativeness to press a meaning of 
equality which is as unsound in substance as it is 
impracticable of application. He wants society to allot 
to all its members, men, women, and children, an exactly 
equal share of the general income. The maintenance 
of this extreme position is an irresistible temptation to 
a wit and a logician. For it throws upon his adversaries 
the appearance of defending some criterion of inequality. 
Would you pay persons according to their merits, or 
their skill, or their efforts? To whom are you prepared 
to entrust the duty of such delicate discrimination, and 
what shall be the tests of merit or of quality? Even if 
such qualitative differences were capable of expression 
in terms of income, why should persons whose better 
work is attended by more personal satisfaction obtain in 
addition a higher rate of pay? Since, therefore, there 
can be no safe means of discovering how much each 
“‘ought’’ to have, the only proper method is to pay 
exactly the same sum to each. 

But a fatal fallacy lurks beneath this formal equality 
of income. It not merely permits but ensures an 
inequality in the utilisation of income. So long as we 
think of income merely in terms of money, this is not 
evident. But substitute for money income the real 
income, the stock of food, clothing, that is actually 
distributed through money, and the truth comes out. 
If the food supply were thus distributed on a basis of 
absolute equality, so that every man, woman, and child 
were given the same amount, irrespective of age, size, 
employment, health, or even appetite, there would be a 
maximum alike of waste and want, and the widest 
inequality in the amount of good got out of the different 
units of the food supply. And what applies to food 
would apply also to clothing, house-room, books, travel, 
recreation, medicine, and every other form of purchas- 
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able goods that went to make up the real income of the 
nation. Nor is it in. the least true that liberty of 
purchase would redress the balance by enabling persons 
who needed less food to apply the money they saved in 
food equally advantageously in some other use. The 
fact that different persons cannot make an equally good 
use of the same money income in terms of personal satis- 
faction means that an equal distribution of money 
income would involve inequalities of waste, due to 
the fact that the equal distribution of money income 
would only substitute one form of inequality for 
another. The ordinary Liberal with his formula of 
“equality of opportunity ” is really on much sounder 
equalitarian ground than Mr. Shaw with his equality 
of money income. For it is in conformity with the 
general law of organic distribution, “according to 
needs,’’ the ability of cells, organs, or other co- 
operative units of an organic whole, to utilise, in 
healthy vital activities, the food which comes to them. 
Theoretically, the maximum equality of use got from 
each unit of the social income and the maximum 
aggregate utility of the whole income would require a 
different rate of income for every person in the 
community, precisely because no two persons are the 
same in the amount of their requirements. Though all 
attempts at such accurate discrimination would be 
foolish, that is no reason for falling back upon a doctrine 
of the uniformity of human nature which has long dis- 
appeared from all sober thinking upon politics or 
economics. 

In this discussion of Mr. Shaw’s doctrine we have 
chosen to ignore what to many will seem an even more 
vital objection, viz., the danger lest such equality may 
be expressed entirely in a process of levelling down to 
poverty rather than a levelling up to security and com- 
fort, owing to a shrinkage of the total income for 
division on this equal basis. The notion that where 
everyone is put upon his honor to perform his share, 
and the degrading influences of competition are removed, 
the social instincts of ‘common humanity will respond 
by an adequate amount of willing work, only sounds 
plausible so long as we do not look closely at the propor- 
tion of useful work which must always retain the repellent 
character of drudgery. If it be replied that society will 
be ready to insist upon each man doing his share in 
return for the equal income he receives, the difficulties 
of entrusting the officers of society with the enforcement 
of this rule will be quite as great as those attending dis- 
tribution of income according to merits or needs. 
Emerson was not deficient either in humanity or in moral 
idealism, but was merely expressing the fruits of obser- 

/ vation when he said, ‘‘ Mankind is as lazy as it dares to 
be.’’ Nor have we to provide a sufficient spur for routine 
work alone, but also for the “ intolerable toil of thought,”’ 

~ upon which progress in the arts of industrial improve- 
ment so largely depends. 

Mr. Shaw’s fallacious application of mechanical 
equality to the solution of an organic problem seems to 
us particularly harmful at a time when the true urgency 
of practical reform is directed to establish a standard 
minimum of income, leisure, health, and other human 
desiderata. For the most essential argument by which 
Mr. Webb and others support this doctrine of a minimum 
is that it is not a maximum, and so, by not placing all 
upon an equal income basis, it permits a play of service- 
able competition within legitimate limits. The enforce- 
ment of the “ Common Rule’’ is expressly defended on 
the ground that it will apply the strongest incentives 
both to workers and employers to do their best work, 
by securing to them some gain over and above that 
contained in the application of the Common Rule. 
Surely it is along these lines that social reformers should 
move, recognising that large measure of equality which 
common humanity involves, and which man’s inhumanity 
to man continually violates, but not ignoring those other 
elements of inequality which mark one man from another 
and constitute his individuality. For equality consists 
in treating things that are equal as equal, and things 
that are unequal as unequal. The doctrine of absolute 
we of income violates the latter section of the 

aw. 





THE SATIRE OF RAGE. 


E1cut years ago next October, when righteousness and 
peace kissed each other in the streets of St. Petersburg, 
when professor embraced peasant, and battalions 
marched to the “ Marseillaise,’’ and generals saluted the 
red flag of freedom, because all believed that the bars of 
tyranny’s prison were broken, and that a new era of 
goodwill among men was rising at last with a radiant 
dawn, two unsuspected powers hidden in the Russian 
people were suddenly revealed. One was eloquence in 
speech, the other satire in cartoons. At every public 
meeting the heaven-born orator was found. There had 
been no practice, no rehearsal. Public political meetings, 
unhindered by Cossacks and police, had never been known 
in the country before. Now they were held in every 
concert hall, in academic lecture-rooms, in students’ 
cafés, market houses, and at the corners of the street; 
and wherever they were held an orator arose. He might 
be a lawyer, or a teacher, a writer, printer, factory 
hand, or a peasant strayed from the forest. It made no 
difference what he was; he rose, an orator fully armed. 
Sounding every note of denunciation, of hatred, scorn, 
hope, and burning belief in ultimate justice; like the 
conductor of a great orchestra, he played upon. the 
audience, swaying them to and fro, stirring their souls 
to rage and shame, melting them with pity, confirming 
their confidence, elevating them with the memory of the 
martyrs who had suffered for their cause, and in obscure 
dungeons, soon to be illuminated with the daylight of 
freedom, were suffering still. 

Even more astonishing was the production of the 
political cartoon ; for drawing needs a more special train- 
ing than eloquence, which can, after all, be practised up 
to a certain point in common intercourse and at the 
domestic hearth. But.outside the few who may have 
returned from abroad or had been working secretly in 
subterranean regions, the cartoonists had no practice. 
Yet they, too, sprang into existence fully armed, and 
appeared on every side. A large number of political and 
satiric papers were suddenly published, and each of 
them produced cartoons that might have been the result 
of a lifetime’s thought and training. The distinguished 
Slavonic scholar, Mr. Oliver Wardrop, at that time our 
Consul in St. Petersburg, made a complete collection of 
them, which he presented to the Bodleian Library in his 
own University. There the future historian of Russia’s 
agonising revolution will hereafter discover them, and 
be astonished. The cartoons in “ Jupel’’ (Brimstone) 
were the best, the most artistic. “ An Autumn Idyll,” 
for instance, was one. We see a deserted street-corner 
in a Russian city; an official proclamation pasted on a 
wall; the Imperial flag hung from the houses, as the 
police compel you to hang it on the Tsar’s birthday and 
similar occasions; on the street a golosh just touched 
with red, a pair of spectacles, and a doll; on the pave- 
ment and high up against the wall, so high that spots 
of it have reached the official proclamation, a great splash 
of blood, dripping red, scattered, oozing between the 
flagstones and cobbles, ghastly. In “ The New Era,’’ a 
cartoon issued during the suppression of the Moscow 
rising, a yelling skeleton, red in the bones of hands and 
shins, rushes through the streets and over the housetops 
of the city, trailing clouds of fire behind him, while one 
sees before his blood-stained feet the lines of bayonets 
advancing against a barricade, over which the shells 
are bursting in balls of white smoke. Or take an 
instance from another paper, the ‘‘ Vampire,’’ published 
when the Tsardom was triumphing over freedom with 
hang-ropes and promiscuous slaughter: the Vampire 
himself, a semi-human monster with bat’s wings, squats 
above the body of a woman in Russian peasant costume. 
Blood drips from his jaws, and lies dabbled round 
the woman’s head. His eyes stare downwards with 
gloating satisfaction. One of his clawed and webbed 
hands presses hard upon her body. “TI think she’s quiet 
at last,’’ he says. 

Other instances might be taken from the “ Pulemet ”’ 
(Machine-gun), “ Streli ’’ (Arrows), “ Burelom ’’ (Storm), 
and plenty more papers, all of which, as we said, may 
now be unearthed in the Bodleian. During the 


suppression they continued to appear for a time, 
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the paper-sellers in the street stuffing them into 
the downspouts of the houses to avoid the political police, 
and producing them only for the faithful whom they 
knew. But when the tyranny was completely reinstated, 
they ceased, or disappeared underground again, as is the 
way with newspapers that a government does not like, 
and all the extraordinary talent of those unsuspected 
cartoonists is now either wasted or hidden from sight. To 
= sure, many of them have probably been hanged or 
shot. 

The cartoons varied in excellence. In thought and 
artistic power some were better than others. But in one 


quality they all agreed—the quality of heartfelt rage, 


of irreconcilable hatred. We have lately been discussing 
two of our own satirists—Du Maurier and “ Max.”’ 
They differ in manner, in aspect, in art. At first sight 
one would suppose no two satirists could be more dif- 
ferent. Yet even they, like the Russians, have a quality 
in common, and it is the Russian quality reversed. 
Speaking of Du Maurier, we said that in England 
our satirists have ceased to be militant or vehemently 
partisan. Their scourging has become a caress. As to 
“ Max,’’ we called him the looker-on—a spectator so 
detached that he gives no offence. We said there was 
no bitterness or bias in him, but rather a severe and 
formidable common-sense, a standard of judgment ex- 
quisitely sensitive to what is rational and sober, 
irrational and intoxicated. We said his victims were 
delighted at their own eminence—were, in fact, subtly 
flattered, as by Du Maurier’s art. In all his exhibitions, 
we cannot remember half-a-dozen cases in which the 
object of his satire could have felt a pang or have lost 
any credit or esteem. 

For about a century past that mercifulness and 
subtle flattery have been characteristic of English satire. 
For further example, we might go to Tenniel, whose 
cartoons contain not only the history but the very spirit 
of the Victorian Age. Or we might go to “F. C. G.” 
of “Alice in Blunderland’’ and the “ Westminster 
Gazette.” In both the laugh is almost as much on the 
side of the object as against him. From both the 
victim might be quite pleased to purchase his caricature 
and hang it up at home. In neither is there any rage. 
Such satirists accurately reflect “the amenities of 
public life.’’ ‘ We differ,’’ said the Prime Minister last 
Tuesday, speaking of a difference from another statesman 
upon a momentous question, “ We differ without any 
loss of goodwill and without any loss of good manners.’’ 
In those words he expressed the good-humored spirit of 
our English satirists. Here there is no place for the 
remorseless blow, for heartfelt hatred and lacerating 
rage. 

Suddenly now there is a change. Mr. William 
Dyson’s cartoons, appearing every morning in the 
“Daily Herald,’’ reveal it. A collection, issued in a 
sixpenny volume at the ‘‘ Herald ’’ office, more definitely 
proves its significance. Here is no amenity. The 
difference is still of opinion, but that opinion marks an 
incalculable gulf, over which no bridge of social courtesies 
could ever by any possibility be thrown. On the opposite 
sides of that gulf the Front Benches must be content 
never to dine together, never to meet except at sword’s 
point, and never to abate their hatred until death part 
them, hardly more widely than they are parted now. 
Satire is here inspired once more, as in Russia, with the 
breath of savage indignation. It has returned to the 
expression of contemptuous hate. Its language belongs to 
certain instincts that haunt the confines of heaven and 
hell. In passing from “ Max’’ or “F. C. G.” to such 
a region, we feel as profound and astringent a change 
as in passing from “ The Rape of the Lock ’’ to “ The 
Drapier’s Letters.” 

Take but a few instances at random, and those the 
least personal. Take the picture of ‘‘ The Privileged 
Procurer’’—the skeleton in evening dress, with 
““Want’’ written across his shirt-front, alluring the 
hungry girl into a lighted hall more surely than any 
White Slave Trafficker. Or take the picture of the 
Turk hanging upon the Cross, while ravens pluck 
at him, and the conquering armies of Christianity sweep 
past. ‘‘ The meek shall inherit the earth,’’ it is called. 





Many other cartoons have appeared since the collection 
was made. Indeed, they appear daily, as we said, and 
with increasing power. For mere anger, no Russian 
cartoonist could have surpassed last Monday’s picture, 
representing the “ Fat Man ”’ looking casually down from 
his newspaper at a woman’s body, labelled “ Free 
Speech,’’ and saying to his manservant, who stands 
obsequiously by with dripping knife, “ Tut tut, careless 
boy; you have killed the wrong woman!’’ In such 
drawings we cannot miss a change in the spirit of satire, 
and apart from the subject which specially engages it, 
it may be one which corresponds with a change in the 
spirit of the time. Whether we welcome or reprobate it, 
it is there. 





ON JARGON AND JOURNALESE. 


A proFrEssor of literature who takes to analysing 
ministerial answers in Parliament and leading articles 
in newspapers, makes of criticism a really formidable 
aggression. The classics we have always considered fair 
game. But this irruption into our manner of reporting, 
this prying into the style of our business letters, carries 
the war to closer quarters. It is a thing that we have got 
to face. “ Jargon”’ is a term which will live, and hence- 
forth the man who respects himself must learn to know 
it when he writes it. We think we follow “Q’s’’ dis- 
tinction. It recalls rather vividly an experience of our 
own. It happened on the eventful birthday of a news- 
paper which lives no longer. The minutes were running 
uncomfortably close to midnight. The compositors were 
nervous, and the aproned foreman was prowling up and 
down the editorial passages watch in hand. The 
machines stood still while he waited for a proof, and as 
the minutes passed he saw in vision trains departing to 
the expectant provinces without the much-advertised 
paper. The fault, it turned out, was ours. We had 
written a plain prose sentence. ‘The rumor seems to 
be true.’’ At the editorial desk the editorial mind, 
anxious to give the final touches of polish and elegance 
to an important and exclusive piece of news, had revised 
this bald and literal statement. It was prose. It became 
jargon. ‘‘ The rumor,’’ wrote the editor in bold blue 
pencil, ‘“‘ would appear to be fully substantiated.’’ That 
seemed at once more conventional and more satisfying. 
It was Latin. It was vague. It preserved the aloofness 
of the printed page from the crude vulgarities of daily 
speech. But equally it seemed uninteresting. It lacked 
originality. It did not glow with the fire of imagina- 
tion. The editorial mind paused for inspiration. In 
such moments, when it felt the need for a really royal 
inspiration, its hand dropped the blue pencil and dipped 
instead in the red ink. There is something in red ink 
which appeals to any latent greatness that may lurk in 
a human soul. Was it not the color with which Byzan- 
tine Emperors dignified their edicts? In the early days 
of his great lunacy, we have heard that the Sultan Abdul 
Medjid went so far as to refuse to read any State paper 
which was not written in red ink. The charm was 
sovereign, and the editorial mind worked royally. The 
blue pencilled jargon was erased, and in its place there 
stood out boldly the triumphant vermilion sentence, 
“ We are enabled to affirm that the rumor is replete with 
substance.’’ It was journalese at length; the journalese 
of a really inventive mind, no mere tag that tells of late 
hours and hurried work, but journalese creative, resource- 
ful, imaginative. With a smile of conscious mastery the 
editor handed the corrected proof to the perturbed fore- 
man. The arrested machinery hummed again, and eight 
hours afterwards a great phrase lay on the breakfast 
tables of England. 

“Q.,’’ to our thinking, is a shade too nice and 
pedantic in his distinctions. We will not allow a real 
division between jargon and journalese. Jargon is dull 
and unaspiring journalese. It lacks the zest and 
emphasis of artistic effort. It tends to formule. It 
might be written in hieroglyphics. It is vague without 
grandeur, woolly without voluptuous softness, abstract 
without a metaphysical aloofness. We are content to 
accept ‘‘ Q.’s’’ analysisof it. It prefers the abstract to the 
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concrete term. Caution no doubt is its parent, but we 
demur to ‘‘ Q.’s’’ disparaging statement that it is bred by 
caution out of laziness. It is rather the offspring of an 
ill-assorted marriage between caution and ambition. It 
aims at literature, but dreads originality. When a 
Minister says that “the reply is in the negative”’ 
instead of a plain ‘‘ No,’’ he means to avoid the baldness 
of daily speech, the crudity of the verbal back benches, 
but he shrinks from the emphasis, the gusto, the vitality 
of the best journalese. Jargon rejoices in circumlocution, 
and revels in such words as case, instance, character, 
nature, condition, persuasion, degree. To write jargon is, 
as ‘‘Q’’ puts it, ‘‘ to be perpetually shuffling round in the 
fog and cotton wool of abstract terms.’’ It is plain 
prose to say “ They gave him a silver teapot.’’ It is 
jargon to write, ‘‘ He was made the recipient of a silver 
teapot.’’ But, indeed, why seek for illustrations? We 
found them, as we glanced with alarmed and self- 
conscious eyes at the columns which lay ‘‘ cheek by 
jowl’’ (to use the consecrated journalese), beside the 
report of ‘‘ Q.’s’’ own lecture. Here was a stirring tale 
about an adventure at Shanghai ‘‘ when an alarming fire 
broke out at a large warehouse ashore, the inflammable 
nature of which included tallow and oil.’’ Next stood 
the weather forecast, under the heading ‘‘ improved 
weather conditions,’’ which began with this sentence, 
‘‘ The disturbances which for a long time have kept the 
atmospheric situation in such an unsettled state appear 
to be about to pass away.’’ That is mere jargon. But 
the reference in a neighboring column to a gentleman, 
who is an all-round sportsman, and “‘ handles the ribbons 
with the dexterity of one to the manner born,”’ is some- 
thing better and higher. It verges on literature. It is 
allusive. It shows the deliberate use by a trained and 
experienced artist of a phrase, familiar indeed and even 
trite, which has commended itself to his mind as the 
best and neatest manner known to the resources of 
language of saying that particular thing. 

‘*Q.’’ is to be commended for his pioneer researches 
into these neglected questions of style, but we hope he 
does not aim at reform. -(We use this last phrase 
deliberately. It is jargon, and we mean to assert our 
right to use it.) Critics have exhorted the world to 
avoid abstraction and Latinity for several consecutive 
generations. It takes a poet to do that. It is no mere 
English peculiarity, it is no modern degeneration, which 
prefers jargon to good prose, and journalese to either. 
It is the nearly universal conviction of mankind that 
the dignity of letters demands the use of some peculiar 
language which is not vulgarised by daily speech. The 
Turk mixes his written language with Arabic and Persian. 
The Arab attempts to continue the obsolete idiom 
of the Koran. The modern Greek has evolved for the 
use of his pen a whole vocabulary even for the common 
things of daily life to which his tongue is a stranger. 
Our ‘‘jargon’’ is a creation of the same instinct. It 
is, when we compare it with these Eastern models, a poor 
and imperfect accomplishment. It is intelligible to quite 
unlettered people. It is indeed the supremely cultured 
person who finds it hard to understand. It is poor in 
invention, limited in resources, halting in imagination. 
But it serves its own purpose. It makes a written 
language which is not the spoken language. It satisfies 
the instinct which still survives in us after long centuries 
of familiarity with the art, that writing is a mystery 
whose dignity would be compromised by the use of any- 
thing save the sacred language of the literati and the 
priests. That was the rule in ancient Egypt. It was 
the rule in ancient China. It is the same primeval 
instinct in ourselves, which makes us prefer to say that 
a rumor is substantiated when we mean that it is true. 

One is sometimes tempted to wonder if there is a 
certain subtle jealousy between the senses. There is one 
language for the ear and another for the eye, one for 
speaking and another for reading. If we were bold 
enough to dream that a habit so nearly universal, so close 
to some evidently rooted preference of the human mind, 
could be reformed out of existence, we should be inclined 
to seek the remedy in a continual appeal to the ear. We 
would teach children to hear what they read, instead of 
scampering over the printed page with a rapid glance 





that gathers its meaning direct from the printed symbol. 
The reader who uses his ears as well as his eyes, of 
necessity reads slowly. He is intolerant of verbiage; 
he is wearied by circumlocution ; he is critical of rhythm. 
He resents the average novel of commerce and the padded 
newspaper article, because he must needs spend so long 
in reading them. The visual reader consumes the page 
so quickly that he has no leisure to reflect. The aural 
reader (to invent a name for him) comments upon it as 
he reads with the same freedom and autonomy of mind 
which we all exercise in listening to a speech or a conver- 
sation. The one habit makes a forgetful and omnivorous 
reader, the other a retentive and critical student. A 
reader who listens to every word of the printed page will 
no more have patience to read an indifferent book than 
a man who is a moderate linguist will care to read any- 
thing save the best in a language with which he is not 
quite familiar. Criticism spends itself in vain on jargon 
and journalese. It is a problem for the pedagogue, and 
he will solve it, we suspect, when he teaches children to 
enjoy good literature before they can read it, stores their 
memories with verse before he allows them to write prose, 
and develops their sense for the language of the ear before 
he sends them out into the deserts of waste paper to feed 
on jargon and luxuriate in journalese. 





THE WATER FEAST. 


ELSEWHERE, so they say, May Day had to be given up 
because it fell upon Ascension Day. Here, the same 
coincidence has made May Day exceptionally bright, for 
Ascension Day is always our Springtime feast. It is the 
day kept from time immemorial for the annual blessing 
or dressing of the wells. The wells are the eye and the 
heart of our crumpled little Cotswold town. One wonders 
how such a town—for in old-world magnitudes it has 
been a town for many centuries—ever came to grow 
round so peculiar a water supply. The limestone plateau 
here receives a dent, as though some prehistoric monster 
had put its foot through the crust, and at the foot of 
the dibbed hole the springs gush out. The declivities 
are thronged with houses, the upmost of which and the 
whole tall spire of the church are above the horizon to 
the far-coming traveller, and open to all the wild winds 
that the circular sky can give. 

In a very few miles the stream here let loose, joined 
with others of somewhat similar origin, will be found to 
have carved out a noble valley, sheltered and cosy, fur- 
nished with commercial water-power, thronged to-day with 
inhabitants, and the centre or sole container of a con- 
siderable cloth industry. Old as the town of the Golden 
Valley is, it ranks but as an off-shoot of the upland 
village of the spring. The name of the town is Stroud, 
which is no more than Strowed or Strewed, signifying 
that it was a colony thrown out from its mother that 
gave it a separate church as long ago as the year 1360. 
And what antiquarian shall unravel the meaning of the 
name Bisley, the town of the spring? It was a centre 
of culture and spiritual comfort long before men thought 
of commerce, and its monks no doubt taught men to 
make cloth in the days when each man wove for himself. 
Therefore Stroud wove, and perhaps still weaves, from 
the backs of the famous Cotswold sheep a cloth having 
that very uncommercial quality that it will not wear 
out. But we are in Bisley. Its spire is the only thing 
between earth and heaven, and you search the horizon 
in vain for shaft or smoke or breath of the populous 
town across the hills, barely three miles away. 

We cannot say when the living water of Bisley was 
first dedicated by the introduction of some spout and 
stepping-stone that made it easier to capture for human 
needs. Let the Romans have the credit, whose nearest 
bastion, on the edge of the Cotswolds, is at Painswick, 
some four miles away as the crow flies, and whose foot- 
steps are thick in Bisley itself. The gay water that 


never stops would have worn out their spout long ago. 
The amphitheatre of stone, with ecclesiastical ornaments, 
from which the seven streams now issue, is a restoration 
So this is some sort of a jubilee ; 


of just fifty years ago. 
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but a jubilee is so little in such a pool of time that nobody their letters and garlands, and he says that ‘“‘ Bisley 


draws attention to the fact. The flags are unwrapped, 
the wreaths prepared in just the same perfunctory annual 
way as usual. Another year adds its footmark on the 
heart of Bisley, and the springs grow more sacred by 
just one more kiss of time. 

We say “‘ the springs.’’ The water, from some focus 
within the reredos, feeds quite impartially each of the 
seven spouts. It is the fond belief that each is the 
recipient of a separate spring, and that this particular 
fount is sacred beyond all others by reason of its associa- 
tion with the perfect number. One is a still better 
number than seven, and the joy of this water is that 
everyone in Bisley drinks of this one crystal stream. 
It is important to everyone to see that it is pure and 
strong. That sanitary duty is in its highest sense a 
spiritual one, and the annual dressing of the wells is the 
symbol of its acceptance. The commemoration service 
is the affair of the children. We do not merely leave it 
to them to “‘ ask their fathers in time to come, ‘ What 
mean ye by these stones?’’’ The children take the 
conspicuous part if the observance is to be perpetual. 
It is rather the lot of the old people to ask the young, 
““ What mean ye by these garlands?’ except that the 
old are themselves children, who, sixty, seventy, eighty 
years ago carried banners with the bravest of them. 
“My boy badly wanted to come,”’ said the postman to 
another. ‘‘I’d ha’ brought him on the back step, only 
it isn’t my machine.’’ Would there have been another 
Marconi scandal if Mr. Herbert Samuel had allowed a 
Post Office bicycle to carry such a freight just for once 
in a way? 

From service in the church the congregation of boys, 
girls, and infants come trooping forth to the school 
playground, where they get their flags and wreaths, and 
are formed like helpless little pawns into procession. 
The very primitiveness of the ceremony seems to speak 
for its antiquity, yet we should like to see a little more 
of the instinct of pageantry grafted upon it. The flags 
are all Union Jacks, mounted on square laths, on foreign 
or imperial bamboos, and on sticks new-cut in our own 
woods, but always the Union Jack. Why not beasts 
and birds, and fishes and water nymphs? The one verbal 
ensign is composed of letters, each carried by a little 
processionist, the words being ‘‘ Ascension, A.D. 1913.’’ 
The ‘‘ A”’ is all in wallflowers, the ‘‘s’’ in cowslips, 
and other letters in primroses, bluebells, and other sweet 
flowers. We carry them all round the village, and end 
by hanging them, with many garlands, on the altar of the 
springs. Each runnel gushes through a wreath of 
flowers. The grey stone of the facade is splashed with 
floral color, and swallowed by a great unplanted bank in 
richest May verdure of cow parsley and wild geranium. 
One old elm bends an obliging arm just above the spring, 
and we know no better than to hang from it a huge velvet 
crown not quite so beautiful nor yet so symbolic as a 
top hat would be. And we know no better songs to 
sing than the regular Church hymns of no season in 
particular, such as ‘‘ The darkness deepens’’ (on a 
brilliant May early afternoon) and ‘‘ Onward, Christian 
Soldiers.’’ 

But that doesn’t matter. The springs make their 
own service. The bank behind is steep and flowery. 
You might think all the waters of the world were beyond 
it. There must be at least a lake; it is the churchyard, 
and the top of the Cotswolds. In tall elms the rooks are 
cawing over the feeding of their lusty young, and a clear 
‘*cuckoo’’ breaks through the bray of the band. At 
the tank, which is an adjunct of the springs, a man fills 
the village water-cart with pailfulls of the glittering 
water, a wagtail flashing near him, impatient for him to 
be gone. Yet the street is full of all our juvenile 
population with their attendant nurses and sympathisers. 
Tiny privates of two years old and upward imperil one 
another’s curls with their awkwardly held flags. One 
large-eyed youngster has discovered that by pulling his 
cap right over his eyes he can become quite a frightful 
bogey; a girlie of six has strayed from her proper 
regiment, and holds a little boy by the hand. 

The Vicar has singularly little to say. He thanks 
the boys and girls for having been so industrious over 





people, wherever they may be, are thinking of us 
to-day.’” What a thought for a Bisley man sometimes, 
this little green aisle in the Cotswolds at the middle of 
a May day, and the perennial water, surely the sweetest 
that the world has, gushing from its rock! Think of a 
Bisley man prospecting to-day in a parched Australian 
desert, and trying to say how much he would give to 
be at the fountain of life again, a toddler smothered in 
flowers at the Dressing of the Wells. Perhaps Mr. Mase- 
field, whose ‘‘ Dauber ’’ was a Gloucestershire boy, and 
who now, we believe, lives within a league of Bisley, got 
at this spring his lines: — 
‘The waters, rushing from the rain, 
Were singing, Christ has risen again.” 

We should expect to hear Hosannas when the first 
torrent breaks its winter prison in some world of ice, 
or when some fickle spring is renewed in its underground 
channels. The piety of Bisley consists in recognising the 
supreme blessing of water, though its seven wells are 
never frozen up, and never run dry. 





Short Studies. 


THE BURIAL. 


THe funeral procession from the girl’s home to the 
graveyard was due to begin at half-past two, but long 
before that hour the crowd of mourners began to collect. 
They stood about the entrance to the lane leading to 
the churchyard, and waited. The home of the dead girl 
faced the lane, and the procession, therefore, would 
reach its journey’s end in a few moments from the time 
when it began to move. Townsmen and neighbors 
mingled with men from the country and the hills and 
fishermen from the bay where the girl was drowned ; 
and each man as he came up to a group of his acquaint- 
ances spoke of the terribleness of the disaster, and then 
the talk circled round the affairs of the small town. 

John Mawhinney came along the old road to Bally- 
shannon, and when he was by the lane, he hailed James 
O’Hara. 

** How ’re ye, James?’”’ he said. 

James O’Hara, a lean, foxy-looking man, turned at 
the sound of Mawhinney’s voice. ‘‘Och, A’m just 
middlin’,’’ he replied. ‘‘ A’ve the quare cowl on me! 
How is yourself? ”’ 

‘“Ah, A’m not so bad. Man-a-dear, this is a 
tarr’ble sad thing about this young girl! ”’ 

** Ave, it is that. Man, A mind her when she was 
that height, the same wee girl!’’ He allowed his hand 
to fall to the level of his knees as he spoke. ‘‘ An’ a 
smart wee girl she was, too! Aye! She always had an 
answer for ye, whatever ye said, she was that sharp!’ 

He looked up as he spoke, and saw John McClurg 
approaching. ‘‘Is that you, John?’’ he said. 

McClurg, a large, moon-faced man, with little 
smiling eyes, came puffing up to them. 

“Tt is surely,’’ he replied to O’Hara’s greeting. 

‘* A saw ye in the market the fair day,’’ said 
Mawhinney, ‘‘ but ye wurn’t lukkin’, an’ ye didden see 
me. Did ye do well wi’ yer cattle?”’ 

‘* Ah, A didden do so bad. A might ’a’ done better, 
an’ A might ’a’ done worse! ”’ 

‘* Did ye sell thon wee heifer ye had wi’ ye?”’ 

‘* A did not. A wudden take the price——’’ 

O’Hara tapped him on the arm. “‘A s’pose ye 
come to the funer’!?’’ he said. 

John McClurg glanced across the road to the door 
of the house where the dead girl lay. ‘‘ Well,’’ he said, 
‘* A thought A wud just dander into the town an’ show 
me respect til the dead, God rest her sowl!’’ The three 
men raised their hats at his prayer. ‘‘ What time does 
it begin? ’’ he asked. 

“They wur talkin’ about half-after-two,’’ replied 
Mawhinney, ‘‘ but A’m thinkin’ it’ll be later ’n that. 
Sure, the mail train’s not in thrum Bilfast yet, an’ 
there’s fren’s comin’ thrum there an’ thrum Derry, too, 
an’ they’ll be wantin’ their denner when they git here, 
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It’ll be three o’clock afore ivir they stir out o’ the dure! ”’ 

‘* Aye, it will that,’’ said James O’Hara, and then 
he turned and spoke to John McClurg. ‘‘ Wur ye 
wantin’ much for yer wee heifer?’’ he asked. 

McClurg bit a piece of tobacco off a long twist of 
dark, villainous stuff, and when he had chewed it in his 
mouth a while, he spat yellow juice over the kerb, and 
then said, ‘‘ You might think A was wantin’ too much, 
an’ A might think meself A was wantin’ too little! ” 

“A saw her meself,” exclaimed Mawhinney, 
‘* afore she went intil the sea, laughin’ an’ jokin’ like 
annythin’! Aw, God save us all thrum a death the 
like o’ her death! ”’ 

‘‘They wur a quare long time findin’ her! 

‘* They wur.’’ 

‘‘ Wud ye be wantin’ five poun’s fur yer wee heifer, 
John McClurg?’’ said James O’ Hara. 

“‘ A wud, indeed, an’ a bit more on top of it!”’ 

‘‘ They foun’ her jus’ where she went down,’’ con- 
tinued Mawhinney, in the voice of a man who is reciting 
an oft-told tale. ‘‘ Man, it’s quare the way the body 
returns like that! ”’ 

ce Ay re, | ” 

Mi Who’ s thon man wi’ the tall hat an’ the long coat 
on him, d’ye know?’’ asked one that stood by of 
Mawhinney, as a man in a frock coat knocked at the 
door. 

‘‘A nivir seen him afore,’’ replied Mawhinney. 
‘* He’s a stranger in this town, A’m thinkin’. D’ye 
know him, James? ”’ 

“A do not,’’ replied O’Hara. ‘‘ Mebbe’ he’s come 
be the train. The mail’s in now. Thonder’s Patrick 
Magrath with the mail-car comin’ roun’ the corner! ”’ 

‘“Ye’re mebbe right!’’ Mawhinney resumed the 
recital of his tale. ‘‘ Did ye seen the piece in the Derry 
paper about her?’’ he said. ‘‘ Thon was the quare bit. 
An’ there was a piece of portry be the young wumman 
in the post-affice! ’”’ 

‘* Aye, A saw that. It was quare an’ nice. <A 
didden know thon wumman cud do the like o’ that! ”’ 

‘““ Ah, sure she’s in Government sarvice, issen 
ee es 

‘* The paper said she was the quare, clivir, wee girl, 
an’ tuk a lotta prizes at the school in Derry her da sent 
her to. They must ’a’ spent a power o’ money on her 
trainin’ !’’ 

“They did that. They nivir grudged her nathin.’ 
It’s a quare pity of them! ”’ 

‘* Aye, it only shows ye sudden make a god of yer 
childher! . .” 

Two young men, one of whom carried a costly 
wreath in his hands, went up to the door, and presently 
were admitted to the house. 

‘Fur dear sake, luk at thon wreath!’ exclaimed 
John Mawhinney. ‘‘ Man, thon must ’a’ cost some- 
thin’! ’’ 

“« Aye, it’s thrum the young men at the Y.M.C.A. 
She was goin’ to be married on one o’ them. Did ye 
nivir hear about it? ”’ 

‘‘Naw. What wus his name?’’ 

** A think it wus young McCracken! ”’ 

‘What! Thon lad?”’ 

“‘ Aye. It'll be a cut up for him, this! 

John McClurg, will we take six poun’ ten for yer 
heifer? ’’ 

‘* Mebbe A wud if it was affered tome! . . .”’ 

‘‘There’s manny a Cathlik wud be willin’ to give 
a wreath, too, A’m thinkin’! ”’ said John Mawhinney. 

‘* Aye, that’s true enough. Sure, there’s no room 
for bigitry where death is! Wur ye thinkin’ o’ 
makin’ me the affer, James? ’’ 

O’Hara walked a little way from the group, and 
then, squirting tobacco juice before him, returned to it. 
‘* Ah, A was just wondherin’ if ye wud take it if it was 
affered t’ ye. A wudden affer more’n five poun’ for it 
meself! . - 

** Ah, well, it wudden be no good you afferin’ that 
amount. A wudden part wi’ it fur the money! ”’ 

‘‘ There’s a brave crowd here now,”’ said O’Hara, 
turning towards the crowd. ‘“‘It’ll be a big procession, 
A’m thinkin’!”’ 


»? 





There was 
D’ye mind that? That 


“Tt will that. But A’ve seen bigger. 
the time Dr. Cochrane died. 
was a procession an’ a half! ’”’ 

- Aye, | it was indeed. 
was! 

The door of the house opened, and a number of 
persons entered. 

“ They’ll be startin’ soon,’’ said Mawhinney. 

“* Ah, well, God help her, she’ ll soon be oura all this. 
It’s the long sleep til the Day o’ Judgment! ”’ 

“‘Ye’re right there. Ye are indeed! . .”’ 

The door slowly re-opened, and men came forth 
bearing the yellow coffin on their shoulders. A great 
quietness descended upon the village street, and each 
man in it removed his hat and, if he were a Catholic, 
crossed himself and prayed for the repose of the dead 
girl’s soul. Here and there a woman wrapped her shawl 
about her face, and wept. The bearers carried the coffin 
across the street to the lane leading to the churchyard, 
and the people in the street fell in behind, and marched 
slowly towards the grave. A bell tolled ‘softly, and in 
the house from which the body had just been borne a 
woman was heard crying and lamenting. 

“‘ A’ll give ye six poun’s fur yer wee heifer,’’ said 
James O’Hara, as the body went by. 

** Ah, God rest her sowl!’? murmured McClurg, 
marking himself with the sign of the cross on the head 
and breast. ‘‘ A cudden take less nor six poun’ ten! ”’ 

‘“‘A cudden give more nor six poun’! - 

‘Well ye’ll not get it fur the price. 
ten or nathin’!”’ 

“ Ye’re the hard man to bargain wi’! . .”’ 

**A’m not hard at all! . Mebbe, ‘they’ re 
better dead young nor dead oul’! ”’ 

** Will ye not budge yer price? ”’ 

** A will not! ”’ 

*‘They’re in the graveyard now. . Come on 
down til Maloney’s public-house, an’ A’ll sale the bargain 
wi’ ye.’ 


Near a mile long that 


It’s six poun’ 


Sr. Joun G. Ervine. 





Present-Day Problems. 


AN EDUCATION POLICY. 
By Tren ProcGressiveE M.P.s. 


THE discussion on educational reform initiated by Lord 
Haldane has now reached a stage at which it seems worth 
while to make some practical suggestions as to future 
policy. We have attempted in what follows to indicate 
a programme which will, we think, commend itself at 
one and the same time to progressive opinion in the 
House of Commons, to keen educational administrators 
in the country, and to those experts and students of 
educational systems in Whitehall, at the Universities, 
and elsewhere, who now see an opportunity of realising 
ideas which they have spent long years of investigation 
and reflection in acquiring and maturing. 


1. Tue Reticiovus Dirricutry. 


All educational reformers would ardently desire, 
if it were possible, to leave the question of religious 
differences altogether outside the new Education 
Bill. But realities have to be faced, and there is no 
reality of the political situation more clear at the 
present moment than the fact that any measure 
which would have the slightest chance of acceptance 
by the Liberal and Labor Parties in the House of 
Commons or by their supporters in the country must 
make a substantial step towards removing the un- 
doubted grievances of Nonconformists. The Prime 
Minister has more than once pledged the Government 
to deal with this grievance, at any rate in the single 
school areas. The Irish Party, through their 


leaders, has not only recognised the grievance, but 
has promised to assist in remedying it, and the 
Nonconformist Members of the House rely on that 
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promise. It follows, therefore, that any scheme of 
educational reform introduced by a Liberal Govern- 
ment must secure, either by the taking over of 
existing schools, or by the building of new ones, that 
there shall be within reach of every child in the 
country a school under public management, in which 
religious instruction of an unsectarian character can 
be given, and in which there shall be no denomina- 
tional test for teachers. 


2. Paysicat Epvucartion. 


To enable the child to profit from the education 
which the community provides and compels him to 
receive, to equip him for life as a worker and a 
citizen, and to qualify him on reaching adolescence 
to enter the State Insurance scheme in such a con- 
dition of health and with such a knowledge of 
personal hygiene as not to be a perpetual burden 
on its funds, attention must be given to the question 
of his health, his nutrition, and his physical and 
sensory training. This means the instruction of 
mothers, the provision in accordance with a recom- 
mendation of the Consultative Committee of the 
Board of Education of Nursery Schools, in which 
children under five can be received where the 
character and circumstances of their homes makes 
it impossible for their healthy growth and develop- 
ment to be adequately provided for there, and 
whether the children remain at home or attend a 
nursery school, such supervision is required by the 
school doctor and nurses as will safeguard them from 
the minor ailments of child life, check disease in its 
early stages, and make secure the physical founda- 
tion upon which all education rests. 

It means also during the ordinary school life 
of the child medical inspection, medical treatment, 
physical drill, school games, and probably also school 
baths, as in Germany, for boys and girls alike. Some 
provision for school meals is now made by local 
authorities, but the administration of the Provision 
of Meals Act is greatly in need of improvement. It 
should be dealt with not as poor relief, but as a 
branch of medical treatment; it should be more 
closely connected with the work of the school medical 
officer, and the contributions of parents who can 
afford to pay should be more systematically enforced. 
In one way or another, the State must see to it 
that the child who is taught is properly fed before 
he is taught. 


3. THE Co-oRDINATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF OUR Epuca- 


TIONAL SysTEM. 


The new Bill should deal with the probiem of 
Education as a whole, and there should be no 
arbitrary distinction drawn between secondary and 
elementary education. We have witnessed the 
increase in the number of secondary schools from 
272 in 1902, to 885 in 1912, while scholarship money 
has grown in the same period from £30,000 to 
£400,000. This is all to the good, but we have not 
yet grappled with the problem of adapting our 
educational system to the many fresh developments 
in higher and technical education, and one of the 
first facts to be realised is the inefficiency of our 
continuation classes and schools as compared with 
those in Germany. We must raise the school age 
and make our continuation classes compulsory. To 
do this successfully, it will be necessary to enlist the 
active co-operation of the employer. Again, if there 
is to be any open road from the primary school to 
the university we must have more scholarships, some 
of them at least entitling the boy or girl to financial 
aid beyond mere education fees. Theoretically, it is 
even now possible for a clever boy to work his way 
up from the primary school and eventually to reach 
either Oxford or Cambridge, and brilliant boys are 
found carrying off scholarships which entitle them 
to University training. But, generally speaking, 
we may say that the pathway is strewn with obstacles 
which it must be the business of the new Bill to 
remove. 





4. Tae Epvucation oF THE ADULT 

Very slowly, the State is beginning te recognise 
that education is a process which should go on 
through the whole of life. The boy or girl who has 
reached the age of sixteen has not necessarily finished 
his or her education. The working classes are be- 
ginning to recognise this, and they deplore the fact 
that industrial exigencies make it impossible for 
them to take advantage of the educational oppor- 
tunities offered just at the time when they would 
be most appreciated. The Working Men’s College, 
Toynbee Hall, and the University Settlements, the 
University Extension Lecture Movement, have not 
been altogether without their effect, and now the 
Workers’ Educational Association and such institu- 
tions as Ruskin College are bringing the working 
classes into close touch with all the existing Univer- 
sities. This good work must be continued, and just 
in so far as the gradual democratisation of these 
Universities makes this movement possible, in that 
proportion it is enriching and strengthening the life 
of the whole nation. 

To aid all this work it is urgently necessary that 
there should be something in the nature of an 
Education Development Fund, which should be used 
to stimulate and encourage the efforts of such 
organisations as we have mentioned. We suggest 
also, as an illustration of what might be done, the 
fuller utilisation of the buildings and educational 
equipment of the Universities during the summer 
vacation by means of short courses of study adapted 
to the means of the working people. 


5. Tae NEED For MORE FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE. 

Apart from. the religious problem, the most 
urgent need of our educational system is more money 
from the Imperial Exchequer distributed among the 
various educational authorities on the twofold basis 
of necessity and efficiency. Education is a national 
responsibility, and the greatest need for it often 
exists in those very districts in which the ratepayers 
are least able to bear any additional burden. Lord 
Haldane has himself admitted that the assistance 
which the ratepayers have received from the nation 
is inadequate to the magnitude of the task put upon 
them. If we are to improve the status of our 
teachers, primary and secondary, we must train them 
better, pay them better, and make better provision 
for old age; we must keep down the number of 
scholars in each class, and in many cases supply more 
adequate accommodation so far as school buildings 
are concerned. Progressive educationists on our 
local authorities recognise all these considerations to 
the full, but they are confronted by the unbreachable 
barrier set up by high rates. Medical treatment, 
physical training, &c., can only be effectively pro- 
vided if there is a large increase in the Government 
grant. Both officials and teachers are so weighed 
down by the intolerable strain of administering with 
insufficient funds that they cannot approach the 
broader questions of educational reform and the 
co-ordination of our educational system with a free 
mind. Provision must be made for a liberal increase 
in the Education Estimates. Only in this way can 
we give inspiration and hope to those who are 
engaged in the work of administration and teaching, 
and without their support and active assistance no 
far-reaching scheme of educational reform can 
obtain the momentum necessary to pass it into law. 





Communications. 


A JUDICIAL SCANDAL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The perfunctory half-dozen sentences which 
sufficed to obtain the assent of the House of Lords to Lord 
Haldane’s motion for the appointment of an additional judge 
in the King’s Bench Division will require some amplification 
in the House of Commons when its concurrence in the 
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necessary Address to the Crown is invited. No proposal for 
the strengthening of vested interests fails to receive their 
lordships’ approval; but recent years have witnessed a 
growing body of opinion in the people’s House which must 
make itself vigorously articulate when this business comes 
before them. 

As the years pass, it must be confessed that official 
Liberalism evinces no tightening of nerve in resisting the 
legal clique who, acting through the Bar Council and its 
friends in both Houses, have successfully defeated all 
endeavors to reform our judicial system. The alacrity with 
which the Lord Chancellor proceeded to take steps to give 
effect to the interim recommendation of the Royal Commis- 
sion on delay in the High Court renders more needful the 
strengthening of the arm of legal reformers, seriously 
weakened by the retirement of Lord Loreburn and the 
premature death of Lord Gorell. If Liberalism fails to 
break the legal caste in their implacable opposition to reform, 
that task will remain to be undertaken by others with less 
regard to fine shades and nice feelings. Broken that oppo- 
sition will certainly be; to Liberalism has fallen the oppor- 
tunity, and the national interests demand its adequate fulfil- 
ment. 

The situation out of which this motion for another judge 
arises provides a story of procrastination and weakness which 
future years will regard with disdain. In 1909, a Select 
Committee of both Houses suggested the appointment of two 
judges in the King’s Bench Division as a remedy against the 
accumulation of legal business. They further recommended 
that certain reforms for the better organisation of judicial 
work in London and on circuit should be carried into effect 
without delay, on being found practicable and desirable. In 
1913 the Royal Commission, appointed to consider again the 
continuing congestion of business in the King’s Bench 
Division, reports as to these proposals suggested in 1909: “ It 
does not appear from the evidence we have received that any 
of them have been adopted.” 

What has occurred outlines a scandal which the House 
of Commons should take the earliest opportunity of ending. 
The causes that automatically create the condition of affairs 
in the High Court which the appointment of additional 
judges is disingenuously represented to cure, have been 
defended seriatim by the vested legal interests. Proposals 
to reorganise the antiquated circuit system were hampered 
and prevented in every bar-parlor in the kingdom, discreetly 
assisted by the occupants of more distinguished quarters. 
Efforts to shorten the scandalous Long Vacation were defeated 
by the same means. The County Courts Bill, which would 
effect a far-reaching change in the High Court by transfer- 
ring small causes to the County Courts, was misrepresented, 
thwarted, and dodged with all the resources of accomplished 
obstructionists, and the explanation why this splendid piece 
of reform is mysteriously hung up in somebody’s chambers 
will doubtless, in due course of time, be vouchsafed. Mean- 
while, Parliament is courteously invited by Lord Haldane 
to forget the compromise accepted last December—namely, 
the appointment of one judge instead of two (as asked for 
by the Bar Council), coupled with the appointment of a 
Royal Commission on the causes of the High Court conges- 
tion, and to consent to the provision of the second judge 
demanded by the vested legal interests, without any single 
reform of the conditions by which that permanent congestion 
is created. 

The governing fact is, of course, that the Tory lawyers 
are simply repeating their historic tactics of preventing all 
attempts at reform, pending the arrival of their political 
friends in office. Then, as the price of their assistance in 
reaching places which cannot be hoped for without that 
help, “ genuine reform ” will ensue in the comfortable shape 
of more judges, more jobs, and more emoluments. There are 
times when tender memories cannot displace public neces- 
sities. The associations of early life deepen in affection as 
the years pass, but personal feelings must be subordinated 
to national claims. Liberal lawyers of great position must 
regard more closely those heavy responsibilities which have 
long awaited their attention. To falter in imperative and 
determined resistance to legal obscurantists will bring 
regrets and tarnish the record of outstanding achievement.— 
Yours, &c., 

J UDEX. 

May 7th, 1913. 





Petters to the Editor. 


HUMANITY IN RESEARCH. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—Mr. Stephen Paget, like most defenders of vivi. 
section, is an exceedingly simple-minded man. He thinks 
that what the jury had to decide in the recent action taken 
by Miss Lind-af-Hageby was whether vivisection is a justifi- 
able practice. He is quite mistaken. What the jury had 
to decide was whether the parties were abusing one another 
or slandering one another, and, if abusing, whether Dr. 
Saleeby had said anything worse of Miss Lind-af-Hageby 
than Miss Lind-af-Hageby had said of Dr. Saleeby. And 
as it was clear, in spite of all the pseudo-scientific dust that 
was raised, that poor Dr. Saleeby had got as good as he gave 
and a good deal to spare into the bargain, the jury very 
properly gave the Doctor the verdict. My utter intellectual 
contempt for vivisection prejudices me in the plaintiff's 
favor as much as my natural abhorrence of cruelty; but 
had I been on the jury I should have agreed with the verdict, 
which, as it happened, I declared to be inevitable before the 
case was tried, on reading the pleas. The common sense 
distinction in English legal practice between vulgar abuse 
and serious slander escaped Miss Lind-af-Hageby because, 
though a highly intelligent person, she is a foreigner. It 
is far too subtle to be understood by vivisectors, who are by 
definition ethical and legal imbeciles. The case leaves the 
vivisection controversy exactly where it found it. It 
reaffirms the unwritten law that if you blacken your 
opponent’s eye you must not complain if he makes your 
nose bleed. It does not suggest that the assault was not 
deserved, but simply that what is sauce for the gander is 
also sauce for the goose. 

I think there can be no doubt that Mr. Paget is sincere 
even to indignation in his belief that every practice out of 
which any sort of good has come is thereby justified, and 
that its opponents are enemies of the human race. Thus 
Dynamitardry having effected the Disestablishment of the 
Trish Church, is a humane practice which should be endowed 
by the State. The collision of the Victoria and the Camper- 
down having effected an invaluable demonstration of the 
dangers of ramming as a method of naval warfare, it is the 
duty of Mr. Winston Churchill to regard insanity as the 
first qualification of an admiral, and to maintain the system 
by which it is very generally secured at present. The 
Titanic disastér having led to the equipment of the 
Olympic with a double bottom, all good captains should run 
full steam ahead through ice fields. The cholera epidemics of 
the first half of the nineteenth century having produced 
our code of Public Health, let us use our tubes of 
microbes to produce an epidemic whenever the authorities 
show any slackness in sanitary work. Coleridge wrote an 
immortal fragment of verse under the influence of opium; 
so let all our poets take opium freely, and let us continue to 
force opium on the Chinese lest they should have to live 
without poetry. The Crucifixion having resulted in the 
establishment of the ‘Christian religion and European civilisa- 
tion, why not impress the gospel of the Research Defence 
Society on all nations by executing its secretary with horrible 
torments; for the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
Church. I can supply Mr. Paget with pages and pages of 
such additions to his stock of arguments in favor of vivi- 
section. He will find them quite convincing to vivisectors, 
criminals, imbeciles, and children under the age of three. 

We all hope that Mr. Paget will not allow his mind to 
be preyed on by “the dark side, the ugly side of Anti-Vivi- 
section—its untruthfulness, its shameless uncharitableness, 
its cruelty.” He should turn away resolutely to the bright 
side of Research: for example, to the inspiring recollection 
of Neisser inoculating children with gonorrhea, and being 
received with great honor by Research Defenders for it. 

“How otherwise could the thing have been proved?” 
cries Mr. Paget, referring to a thing which, as it happens, 
has been most ignominiously disproved. How otherwise, 
indeed, by men without brains enough to devise better 
methods of proof? “How else am I to live?” cries the 
swindler, the pickpocket, the adulterator, the brothel-keeper. 
Hear Mr. Paget: “Take the testing of digitalis. Of two 


samples on the market, one may be three times as strong 
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as the other. Very well. The two samples are tested on 
the hearts of frogs. By this simple test their strength is 
ascertained.’”’ Quite so. You can even, when frogs are not 
convenient, test it on the hearts of your babies or your grand- 
parents, and remark, complacently, “ Very well. The two 
samples are tested on the hearts of infants (or octogenarians). 
By this simple test, their relative strength is ascertained.”’ 
After all, the great thing is that you should know the 
strength of your samples of digitalis. What is a murder or 
two compared to the acquisition of knowledge? And it would 
be so troublesome to find out another test, especially if you 
are not very clever at devising tests. 

For my part, I recommend the Report of the Royal 
Commission on vivisection to Mr. Paget as more relevant 
than the recent trial. The vivisectors had it all their own 
way on that Commission: it was so frankly packed in their 
interests that the anti-vivisectors refused to give evidence. 
If ever a report in favor of vivisection could have been 
obtained, that Commission would have made it. And all it 
dared to say was that it approved of experiments on animals, 
as if anybody ever disapproved of experiments on animals, 
or on men, or on vegetables, or minerals, or anything else. 
All persons of normal mental capacity who read the Report saw 
that the question at issue—the question whether the pursuit 
of scientific knowledge is exempt from the moral laws that 
restrict all human activity from degenerating into villainy— 
was never touched, and appreciated the pages of clumsy pre- 
varication by which the Commissioners succeeded in per- 
suading the vivisectors that they were finding a verdict in 
their favor: no very difficult task with an invincibly stupid 
audience. Would anybody but a vivisector be such a hope- 
less noodle as to try to conciliate public opinion by declaring 
that, though animals never suffer the slightest pain from 
vivisection and though the special provision made in the 
Vivisection Legalisation and Protection Act for vivisecting 
without anesthetics does not mean anything, yet dogs and 
horses should not be vivisected? The spectacle of comic 
stupidity imposing itself on a nation as impressive learning 
and profound science would be amusing if one could forget 
how frightfully cruel stupid people always are.—Yours, &c., 

G. Bernarp SHaw. 

March 7th, 1913. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Sir David Bruce claims to have discovered, by vivi- 
section experiments, that Malta fever is due to microbes in 
goats’ milk. Forth sally two groups of anti-vivisectionists 
to smite him. Says one—the experiments were wholly un- 
necessary, since, apart from them, there was clear evidence 
that the disease was due to goats’ milk. Says the other— 
the experiments were wholly misleading, since the disease 
has nothing whatever to do with goats’ milk. The two 
groups prove their respective points absolutely conclusively, 
and together sing a pean of victory (a little out of harmony) 
over Sir David’s prostrate body. My difficulty is that I know 
not to which group to send my humble subscription.— 
Yours, &c., 

J. H. Dancy. 

Cook’s Hill, Mundesley-on-Sea. 

May 6th, 1913. 





A VISIT TO THE LISBON PRISONS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—There are four Lisbon prisons in which political 
prisoners are confined. Of these, the women’s prison con- 
tains only four politicals, and most of those who were await- 
ing trial in the military prison of 8. Giorgio have now been 
tried. The two others, the Limoeiro and the Penitengiaria, 
I recently visited. 

The Limoeiro, for untried civil prisoners and those under 
short sentences, is an old fortress palace, ill-adapted for a 
prison. Of the untried politicals, some are in a large hall, 
with windows on both sides. Others are in groups of rooms, 
not cells, generally with two beds in each, but in a few cases 
with three or four. The beds seemed comfortable; every 
place was clean, and the large hall and some of the rooms 
had a splendid view of the river. The infirmary was par- 
ticularly clean and well ventilated. The Portuguese are a 
very sociable people, and I doubt if any considered it a 





grievance that they had to share their rooms. In fact, I was 
told that many preferred the great hall. In the following 
points it would seem that untried political prisoners in the 
Limoeiro are better off than they would be in England. (1) 
Except in the infirmary, they are kept entirely separate from 
the prisoners accused of ordinary crimes; (2) their relatives 
can visit them every day at noon without any formality ; 
(5) they can put up pictures and photographs in their rooms ; 
(4) they are not locked in cells, but can mix freely with those 
in the same group of rooms. I do not profess to speak of 
this prison in the past ; I speak of it as it was on April 11th, 
when I visited it. Of Commandant Franga, the Governor, 
I formed a most favorable opinion, and he seemed on the 
best of terms with those in his charge. 

The Penitengiaria, where prisoners undergoing long 
sentences are confined, consists of six arms, radiating from 
a centre, each arm having three tiers of exactly similar cells 
on each side. It was built during the rage for isolation, and 
was so arranged that each prisoner should be alone at exercise 
and at work, in school and in hospital. They even wore 
hoods with holes for eyes and mouth. The building still has 
all the appalling cleanliness and order of such institutions. 
But for some time it has been felt among prison reformers 
in every country that such a system is as cruel as the physical 
discomforts of the older prisons. It is to the credit of the 
present Government, of which the much vilified Dr. Affonso 
Costa is at the head, that it has begun to modify this system. 
The hoods were abolished on February 13th; the prisoners 
now work in common; the doors of the cells are left open 
during several hours each day; and when I was there, the 
schools were being altered, so that the prisoners could sit 
on open benches, instead of being confined in separate 
pigeon-holes. The cells are large, with semi-circular 
windows, and drinking water and electric light in each. The 
food seemed as good as in our prisons. No distinction is 
made between political and other prisoners; but there we 
have no ground for complaint, for we make no such dis- 
tinction ourselves. The work is well organised, and more 
varied than with us. There are several other points in which 
the Penitenciaria is superior to our prisons. The prisoner 
who behaves well is entitled to one visit a fortnight at least, 
instead of two in three months as here; and he may receive 
presents of such articles as tobacco, fruit, and flowers. I 
saw many cells decorated with flowers and photographs. 
There are no plank beds at any period of the sentence. There 
is no corporal punishment, and the heaviest penalty is con- 
finement in a punishment cell, hardly worse than the 
ordinary cells in some English prisons. 

These are the prisons that the Duchess of Bedford com- 
pares with those of Naples and Bomba!—Yours, c., 

8S. H. Swryvy. 
5, Palace Mansions, Lambeth Road, S8.E. 
May 5th, 1913. 


CONSCRIPTION IN NEW ZEALAND. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—The incoming mail from New Zealand reveals 
some new encroachments by the military authorities that 
indicate their desire to get further control of the civilian 
portion of the community. 

On turning to the ‘‘ Wairarapa Daily Times,’’ published 
at Masterton, on March 17th last, we find the following 
significant paragraph, viz. :— 

“ New regulations dealing with the imposition of fines upon 
troublesome Territorials are gazetted. Fines may be inflicted 
for slovenliness on parade, inattention, and minor irregularities 
on parade, and neglect to notify change of address; also 
drunkenness. Following is one of the regulations :— 

** 203a.—A commanding officer may, subject to the soldier’s 
right to elect, previous to award, to be tried by court-martial, 
impose the following fines: (1) Fines not exceeding £2; but 
(2) in the case of a simple drunkenness, a fine not exceeding £1, 
according to scale. For ‘simple drunkenness’ there is a fixed 
scale of fines working up from ten shillings for a first offence, 
and even up to a trial by court-martial. 

“With regard to senior cadets, discipline is sought to be 
maintained by the imposition of extra drills.” 

Does not this latter paragraph appear to be paving the 
way for increasing the length of training, declared to be 
quite inadequate by Lord Roberts in his book, ‘ Fallacies 
and Facts ” (page 13), where he says, ‘‘ That when the people 
accept the principle of universal military training there will 
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then be no difficulty in adjusting the details of the scheme 


which will be necessary to reduce theory to practice” ? 

The alleged merciless floggings of boys on the New 
Zealand training ship ‘“ Amakura,” into which the Minister 
for Marine, Hon. F. M. B. Fisher, had ordered an inquiry 
on March 17th last, indicate grave conditions prevailing in 
New Zealand. 

Altogether, with the proposed test to be applied to lads 
desirous of obtaining the benefits of continuation schools, 
the youth of the Dominion appear to be, if they oppose the 
Conscription Law from conscientious or other reasons, in 
for a time of endurance that will evoke the sympathy of all 
who consider that civil and religious liberty should be safe- 
guarded at all costs. 

A glaring instance of the farce that Clause 92 of the 
principal Act of 1909 is in practice is shown in what is 
known as the Chenery case. 

Clause 92 runs as follows :— 

‘“‘(1) Nothing in this Act shall require any person to bear 
arms, or perform or undergo military service or training if the 
doctrines of his religion forbid him to do so, but every such 
person shall be liable to perform as an equivalent to such 
service and training such non-combatant duties as are prescribed 
by the Governor in Council. 

“‘ (2) The burden of proving exemption under this section 
shall rest on the person claiming exemption.” 

Now, it has been declared in the public press of New 
Zealand, up and down the land, that the bond-fide con- 
scientious objector would always have his opinions respected 
and safeguarded. That this is not so has been demonstrated 
many times, but this later Chenery case, reported amongst 
a batch on March 14th at Christchurch, should arouse wide- 
spread attention to its gross injustice. 

In a letter in the “ Lyttelton Times ” for March 8th last, 
signed E. R. C. Ridder, full details of this case are given, 
showing “that W. A. Chenery had duly registered himself 
when the conscription scheme was started; but, holding 
conscientious convictions which were fully shared by his 
parents, he wrote to the Defence Department, claiming 
exemption under the now notorious ‘Clause 92’ of the 
principal Act of 1909. His application was duly acknow- 
ledged by the department. Last year he was prosecuted on 
the charge of ‘failing to render personal service.’ It being 
shown in court that the lad had duly registered, and had 
written to the military authorities claiming exemption, 
Magistrate Bailey dismissed the case.” Recently, on a 
similar charge, he was summoned again, but his solicitor, 
having business elsewhere, requested the police to ask for 
an adjournment. This request was ignored, and the lad, 
knowing nothing of legal procedure, and, till his arrival at 
the court, unaware of the absence of his solicitor, was, by 
a few shrewd questions from the Bench, drawn into admis- 
sions that resulted in conviction, with a fine of 5s. and costs 
attached or alternative imprisonment, for failure to render 
personal service, which, so far, for persons in the position 
of W. A. Chenery has never yet been specified or defined. 

Shortly after conviction, a police constable called at his 
home to secure property in satisfaction of the fine and costs ; 
but finding that the lad’s property consisted only of cloth- 
ing and prizes (books) he had won for diligence at the 
Technical School, where he put in three nights a week, the 
constable remarked “he would have to return the warrant 
marked, no doubt, ‘ No effects.’ ” 

This case shows how the lads are dealt with apart from 
their parents. Subsequently, on March 14th, soon after 
seven o’clock in the morning, a police constable called at 
the lad’s home and arrested him to fulfil a term of imprison- 
ment in accordance with the magisterial decision, thus demon- 
strating in a very practical manner his conscientious objec- 
tions to training for war. 

The happenings in New Zealand and Australia clearly 
show how each and all should oppose the National Service 
League and their propaganda. We should also realise that 
not only do the military faction want to obtain control of 
civil government in time of war, as stated by Colonel Ross, 
but also, as indicated by statements made in this letter, in 
times of peace also.—Yours, &c., 

T. C. Grecory. 

5, St. James’s Square, Bristol. 

May 5th, 1913. 

P.S.—In my previous letter in your issue of the 3rd 

inst., the name that appears as Lettar should be Sellar. 
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PRAYERS AND WORKS FOR CHINA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I have just read the article entitled “ Prayers and 
Works for China,” and am constrained to put another view 
of the matter side-by-side with the one expressed by the 
writer of the article. As one of the clergy, I heartily wel- 
comed this request for prayer, not because I was ignorant of 
anything your contributor describes, but just because I was 
fully aware of all. I am ashamed of the things he is 
ashamed of. What then? Is this an argument against 
prayer? It is; if prayer is the Pagan thing expressed by 
your contributor. If prayer is the means whereby the best 
aspirations and wishes of men are expressed, it is just the 
reverse. In my view of the matter, I saw that here is the 
very best means at my disposal to bring the myriads and 
the needs of China into intimate relationship with my con- 
gregation. We thought nothing at all about triumphs for 
one creed over another creed, or one theology over another 
theology, or one Church over other Churches. We thought 
altogether that it would be a blessed thing to know a China- 
man as a brother—the Chinese race as part of the family 
of God—and that we should be one with them in extending 
the kingdom of righteousness. We thought, moreover, that 
this. was not a matter for an “alien” god, but was, in very 
truth, the definite work of an Immanent God. We prayed 
not for miracles ; for the miracle of our belief had happened 
in that the hearts of a few Lincolnshire folk were beating in 
love and in unison with the millions of China. I am certain 
that these few simple folk around me in this parish have 
already welcomed China “ within the society of the civilised 
powers upon terms of equal humanity,” and that this is, in 
some measure, due to the prayers of ten days ago.— 
Yours, &c., 

S. Provproor. 

St. Peter’s Vicarage, North Somercotes, R.S.O., 

Lincolnshire, May 5th, 1913. 


THE TRADE IN FEAR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—‘' W. M. A.”’ fears that if the trade in armaments 
were nationalised, the vote of the armament towns would 
keep up expenditure on armaments. Why more than under 
present conditions? As things are, Barrow and Sheffield 
are interested in large armament orders. On the contrary, 
nationalisation of the trade in armaments would diminish 
the armament vote—because the Government could not take 
orders from foreign countries, and therefore the total of 
workmen engaged in manufacturing munitions of war would 
be diminished. 

But need we really assume that the dockyard vote is to 
govern policy, or that it is directed solely to govern expendi- 
ture, and not mainly to better conditions of employment? 
—Yours, &c., 


J. F. OW. 
May 4th, 1913. 


THE DISSENSIONS OF THE ALLIES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—Perhaps you will allow one who has recently 
returned from a visit to Greece and Servia to state the point 
of view prevailing in those countries in regard to their 
present relations with Bulgaria. I am giving, not in any 
way the official view, but the current opinion of most men. 

As to Greece: In the first place, the Bulgarians, by their 
tactlessness over the question of the capture of Salonica and 
by their attack on the Greek troops at Nigrita, have only 
themselves to blame for their present extreme unpopularity 
in Greece. Secondly, the Greeks rightly feel that, whatever 
might be said for making Salonica a free port (though they 
naturally do not support the idea), at least the Bulgarians 
have no claim on it to keep it for themselves. The city is 
not now Greek, but it is ten times more Greek than 
Bulgarian. And since the Bulgarians have more than once 


shown signs that they still insist on Salonica being given 
up to them, the Greeks are prepared to resist by force if 
necessary. If they can secure Servian help in this, naturally 
they will not refuse it. 

As to the Servian view, I speak with more diffidence ; 
It is true that in 


but it seems to be somewhat as follows. 
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the treaty with Bulgaria, Ochrida and Monastir were to fall 
to the latter. But Bulgaria promised to send 100,000 men 
to co-operate with the Servians in the campaign in Mace- 
donia. Now, the disposition of forces for military purposes 
should not, of course, affect the question of the division of 
the spoils. But in this case the matter is more complicated. 
By this original plan, the Bulgarians were to remain on the 
defensive in Thrace, and Macedonia was to be the real centre 
of the fighting and the prize of victory. By this plan (so 
the Servians feel), Thrace would probably have remained 
in Turkish hands; and in the division of the spoils only 
North Albania and Macedonia were considered. What has 
happened, in fact, is that not only has Bulgaria obtained 
Thrace, but Servia has been deprived by the Powers of her 
conquests on the Adriatic, and that, owing to the altered 
plan, Bulgaria sent no help to the Servians; but, on the 
contrary, Servia assisted in the conquest of Thrace. Servians 
feel (and rightly) that, anyhow, they come worst out of the 
war of all the Allies, and that, in equity, though not accord- 
ing to the strict letter of the treaty, they are entitled to 
Ochrida and Monastir as compensation 

At the same time, one can understand Bulgaria’s feel- 
ings. While her armies are occupied in Thrace, she is 
threatened by Roumania on the North, and by Servia and 
Greece on the West, with loss of territory. By her treaty 
with Servia, she had fondly looked on Salonica as her own, 
and at the opening of the war despatched for its conquest 
a division of her army which had better been employed in 
Thrace. But she might remember that, in any case, with 
Thrace and the richest part of Macedonia, she has the pick 
of the spoils, and that, though the fact of conquest cannot 
constitute a claim to territory as between the Allies, yet, as 
it happens, the present temporary division does represent a 
very fair basis for the partition of the conquered territory. 
—Yours, &c., 


A. W. Gomme. 
The University, Glasgow. 


AUSTRIA AND MONTENEGRO. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I should be glad to know why it is right that the 
Concert of Europe should drive Montenegro out of Scutari 
and not drive Austria out of Bosnia, and why it should 
have more right to support Austria than to resist her. 

There are two ways in which, perhaps, the peace of 
Europe may be preserved; the first is by all the Great 
Powers uniting against Montenegro; the second is by the 
rest of the Powers uniting in opposition to Austria. I can 
see no reason for supporting the former rather than the 
latter course. When I reflect on the history of the two, it 
seems to me that Europe owes more to little Montenegro 
than she does to Austria. One has kept the flag of freedom 
flying in the Balkan Peninsula during the worst days of 
Turkish tyranny, the other has been the centre of reaction 
and the home of tyranny. 

The peace of Europe is, no doubt, a thing to be desired, 
but it can be too dearly purchased, and I am certain that 
England would never have taken the path she has if the 
voice of Gladstone could be heard once more.—Yours, &c., 

A. E. T. Newman. 

St. Andrew’s Vicarage, Whittling. 

May 5th, 1913. 


BOYS’ BRIGADES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I have the honor to belong to The Boys’ Brigade, 
and should like to say that we, together with the other organi- 
sations mentioned in your article “ The Call of the Wild,”’ 
do really do something besides drill. As a matter of fact, 
we are doing, and have done for thirty years, the things 
your contributor mentions; in addition we have our gym- 
nasiums, Bible classes, camps, swimming, football, cricket, 
ambulance, &c. 

Your article has no mention of one of the chief objects 
of all boys’ organisations, viz., self-control. Has your 
contributor ever thought of the immense amount of control 
exhibited by a boy keeping his hands and face still when 
standing at “attention’’? Then, what has self-respect done 
that it is not mentioned? Can your contributor name a 





better method of instilling self-respect in the average boy 
than by giving him some drill and a uniform to keep smart? 

When you state the object is “ to create fine backwoods- 
men,” surely you miss the whole object of these boys’ 
organisations. Our method, not object, is to get hold of and 
use “the call of the wild” part of a boy, to build up 
character, so as to make a good citizen, because a good citizen 
is a finer and higher specimen than a backwoodsman.— 
Yours, &c., 

Ernest H. Burris. 
Clyde Bank, 127, Redland Road, Bristol. 
April 27th, 1913. 


THE SLAUGHTER OF EMPIRE BIRDS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The other day, Sir Harry Johnston, speaking as 
chief guest at the Livingstone Centenary at Manchester, 
deplored the wholesale slaughter of insect-eating birds in 
the tropical parts of the British Empire. In the current 
number of the “Asiatic Quarterly Review,” he devotes a very 
striking article to this most important but neglected subject. 

There are two classes of chief offenders: Our military 
and civil officers, who shoot indiscriminately “for sport,” 
and to whom “we owe the practical extinction of several 
forms of goat and sheep in the Himalayas,” as well as the 
destruction of both rare and useful birds in all parts of the 
British Empire. Sir Harry instances a case.in which an 
officer made £400 on his return to England by the sale of 
ospreys he had shot on the Ganges; and, secondly—and 
these work the greater destruction—the plume hunters, who 
supply the feather markets to gratify the barbaric vanity of 
professedly “ civilised’ women. Millions of the world’s most 
beautiful birds are slain in their breeding season, when the 
plumage is at its best, to supply the fashionable egret, 
Paradise, and other plumes. 

In many parts of the British Empire agriculture has 
suffered severely from the ravages of insectivorous pests, 
because the “ Paddy (egret) and kindred birds have been 
killed out for the feather market,”’ while the increase of germ 
diseases in human beings and cattle is largely attributed to 
the same cause. 

London is the greatest feather mart in the world. Sir 
Harry gives details of a sale last December, in which about 
5,000 birds of Paradise, 75,000 egrets and other herons, 
together with thousands of rare jungle-fowl and pheasants, 
smuggled out of India, were catalogued. It is well known 
that the beautiful Paradise, humming birds, and other rare 
species, are in grave danger of becoming extinct. The 
destruction of these birds is entirely in the interest of 
feminine fashion. 

Surely, in a country like ours, there is a sufficiency of 
right-minded women who would act together, and, making 
the suppression of this shameful trade a question of their 
own and their nation’s honor, determine that it shall be put 
down in Great Britain by the closing of our ports to 
scheduled bird skins! Surely the Imperial Government can 
find some way of restraining this illegitimate form of 
“sport” in its representatives in India, Egypt, and other 
portions of the Empire! 

The Government is ineffective, because it is not backed 
by public opinion; since the Government is restrained by 
the Board of Trade, and the Board of Trade is influenced 
by the feather merchants; but if once the English people, 
and particularly the women, take the question up, effective 
legislation can be brought in—inspectors appointed and 
delinquents adequately fined. 

Nor need women go featherless. They can still 
encourage the ostrich farm, and choose from the many 
varieties of protected game and domestic birds a sufficiency 
of beautiful plumes for their adorning.—Yours, &c., 

H. M. H. 

Reedness Manor, Yorkshire. 


“THE ONLY WAY.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—It is to be hoped that others besides myself will 
draw attention to the surprising statement of your 
correspondent, “S. A. B.,” that “ Representative Government 
is the basis of our Constitution.”” That which does not 
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exist cannot be a “basis, &c.,’’ and in England the represen- 
tative government which excludes women, who form more 
than half the population, is merely a sham. Sixty years 
ago, when women in the mass were ciphers politically, and 
only a few thinkers, like Stuart Mill, would allow them the 
possession of rights as well as duties, that statement might 
have passed unchallenged. Now, in 1913, when the position 
of women has changed enormously, “S. A. B.’s” implication 
that we live under representative government cannot be 
repudiated too strongly. 

Your correspondent has a purple patch about “the 
august and powerful assembly’’ outside Parliament, and 
“the tread of uncrowned kings.’’ Women came into close 
contact with that “august assembly’? in January, 1910, 
when numbers of Constitutional suffragists spent long days 
outside the polling stations inviting the electors to sign 
petitions in their favor. Often the response was friendly 
and sympathetic, especially in the North, but not always 
by any means. And it was a shock to many when we dis- 
covered that some of those “ uncrowned kings” had made 
their tread unsteady by drink, and that not a few were too 
illiterate to sign their names. Yet all these had direct 
representation in Parliament. 

“§. A. B.” says she likes roast pig, but declines to burn 
down the house to get it, the interpretation being that she 
likes woman suffrage, but would not for its sake break up 
the Liberal Government. But roast (? sucking) pig is a 
luxury. Irish Home Rule or Welsh Disestablishment might 
stand for its political analogue, since these are surely political 
luxuries in comparison with Parliamentary representation, 
the “ basis of our Constitution.’”” Women lack that necessity 
of political life, and suffragists have come to see that in 
order to obtain it they must be willing to accept all (consti- 
tutional) risks, even the risk of that catastrophe, the over- 
throw of Mr. Asquith’s Government. 

In her first paragraph, “S. A. B.’”’ deals out other sweep- 
ing assertions. Had she written that in 1910-11, instead of 
in 1905, “the omens were favorable’’ for women’s en- 
franchisement, I should have heartily agreed with her, as 
I do with her just reprobation of the “ childish petulance 
and grave crimes ”’ of the W.S.P.U.—Yours, &c., 

* (Mrs.) Saran SmirHson. 

Hitchin, May 6th, 1913. 


THE WAR OFFICE AND THE MILITARY 
CONSPIRACY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Your article on the above in a recent issue 
does scant justice to Colonel Seely. Lord Haldane, in 
introducing the Army Estimates for 1908-9, made it quite 
clear that the object of the Territorial Force was to allow 
the Navy and Regular Army to operate at a distance from 
these shores. This object you allude to in the second section 
of your article, when you write of the “expeditionary force, 
ready for embarkation to India or any threatened Imperial 
place.”’ 

The Committee of Imperial Defence have laid down that 
in the absence of this Expeditionary Force (which comprises 
practically all the Regular cadres in this country), both of 
two conditions must be satisfied—viz., (1) an “ unassailable 
supremacy at sea”; and (2) a Home Defence Army, capable 
of dealing with an invasion of 70,000 men. (Mr. Asquith, in 
the House of Commons, July 29th, 1909.) 

The military advisers to the Government have stipulated 
that before our Home Defence Army can be expected to take 
the field with success it must have “six months’ training 
on mobilisation,” which will take place “on the outbreak 
of hostilities.” (Mr. Haldane, in the House of Commons, 
March 19th, 1908.) 

Colonel Seely is, therefore, on the horns of a dilemma. 
If the Expeditionary Force remains in this country till the 
Territorial Force is trained, things may go wrong in Egypt 
or India. If it leaves the country in time to save the 
Imperial situation, condition (2) of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence will not be satisfied, and things may go very wrong 
at home. 

Again, if Colonel Seely attempts to carry out the six 
months’ training of the Territorial Force in time of peace, 
he knows that under the voluntary system of enlistment he 





will lose heavily in numbers. If, on the other hand, he 
“plumps” for numbers and still further relaxes the con- 
ditions of service, his military advisers will withdraw their 
very qualified blessings on our Home Defence Army. 

Surely, this is a case in which the Foreign and Colonial 
Offices can help. A wise and statesmanlike policy on the 
part of our diplomatists, even if it fails to keep us per- 
manently free from differences with our neighbors, should 
at least ensure that we have complete warning of impending 
trouble.—Yours, &c., 

W. R. Frevp. 
Union Club, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 


[We agree that the question of policy is vital. But that 
is for statesmen, not soldiers, to settle. And too much has 
been put upon soldiers. Why not rely upon the Admiralty’s 
assurances as to the practical impossibility of invasion ?— 
Ep., Natron. ] 





Poetrp. 


THE PINES. 


Ou, shall I never, never be home again! 
Meadows of England shining in the rain, 
Spread wide your daisied lawns, your ramparts green 
With briar fortify, with blossoms screen 
Till my far morning—and O streams that slow, 
And pure and deep through plains and playlands go, 
For me your love and all your kingcups store, 
And—dark militia of the southern shore, 
Old fragrant friends—preserve me the last lines 
Of that long saga which you sung me, pines, 
When, lonely boy, beneath the chosen tree 
I listened, with my eyes upon the sea. 

O traitor pines! you sang what life has found 
The falsest of fair tales. 
Earth blew a far-borne prelude all around, 
That native music of her forest home, 
While from the sea’s blue fields and siren dales, 
Shadows and light-noon spectres of the foam, 
Riding the summer gales 
On aery viols plucked an idle sound, 
Hearing you sing, O trees! 
Hearing you murmur, There are older seas 
That beat on vaster sands 
Where the wise snailfish move their pearly towers 
To carven rocks and sculptured promont’ries, 
Hearing you whisper, Lands 
Where blaze the unimaginable flowers. 


Beneath me in the valley waves the palm, 
Beneath, beyond the valley, breaks the sea, 
Beneath me sleep in mist, and light, and calm, 
Cities of Lebanon, dream-shadow-dim, 

Where Kings of Tyre and Kings of Tyre did rule 
In ancient days in endless dynasty. 

And all around the snowy mountains swim 

Like mighty swans afloat in heaven’s pool. 


But I will walk upon the wooded hill 
Where stands a grove O pines! of sister pines, 
Ard when the downy twilight droops her wing, 
And no sea glimmers and no mountain shines, 
My heart shall listen still. 

For pines are gossip, pines the wide world through, 
And full of runic tales to sigh and sing; 
Tis ever sweet through pines to see the sky 
Blushing a deeper gold or darker blue; 

’*Tis ever sweet to lie 

On the dry carpet of the needles brown ; 

And while the fanciful green lizards stir, 
And windy odors, light as thistledown, 
Breathe from the laudanum and lavender, 
Half to forget the wandering and pain, 

Half to remember days that have gone by, 
And dream and dream that I am home again. 


Beyrouth. 


JAMES ELRoy FLECKER. 
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GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 





List of Volumes issued 





Great Writers 


The World’s Series of 
Critical Biographies. 
A Complete Bibliography to each Volume 


by J. P. ANDERsoN, British Museum, London 


(alone worth the money). 


Blue Cloth. 44 Volumes in the Series. 





THE GREATEST SUBJECTS. 
BEST LIVING AUTHORITIES, 
MOST ACUTE INTRODUCTIONS. 





This World-Famous Series can now 
be had at 1/- net per volume. 


For List of Volumes see next 
Column. 





A COMPANION SERIES TO THE “SCOTT LIBRARY.” 





“The true University of these days is a collection of 
books.’’—Carlyle. 


‘It is the mind that makes the man.’’—Ovid. 


“The chief glory of every people arises from its authors.” 
—Dr. Johnson. 


** Education is man making.’’—Gladstone. 





AUSTEN, JANE. Goldwin Smith. 
BALZAC. Frederic Wedmore. 
BRONTE, CHARLOTTE. Rt. Hon. A. Birrell, M.P. 
BROWNING, ROBERT. William Sharp. 
BUNYAN. Canon Venables. 

BURNS. Professor Blackie. 

BYRON. Hon. Roden Noel. 

CARLYLE, THOMAS. R. Garnett, LL.D. 
CERVANTES. H. E. Watts. 
COLERIDGE. Hall Caine. 

CONGREVE. Edmund Gosse. 

CRABBE. T. E. Kebbel. 

DARWIN. G. T. Bettany. 

DICKENS. Sir F. T. Marzials. 

ELIOT, GEORGE. Oscar Browning. 
EMERSON. R. Garnett, LL.D. 
GOETHE. James Sime. 

GOLDSMITH. Austin Dobson. 
HAWTHORNE. Moncure D. Conway. 
HEINE. William Sharp. 

HUGO, VICTOR. Sir F. T. Marzials. 
HUNT, LEIGH. Cosmo Monkhouse. 
JOHNSON, SAMUEL. Colonel F. Grant. 
KEATS. W. M. Rossetti. 

LESSING. T. W. Rolleston. 
LONGFELLOW. Prof. E. S. Robertson. 
MAETERLINCK. Prof. Jethro Bithell, M.A. 
MARRYAT. David Hannay. 

MILL, J. S. W. L. Courtney. 
MILTON. R. Garnett, LL.D. 

RENAN. Francis Espinasse. 
ROSSETTI, D. G. J. Knight. 

RUSKIN. A. R. P. Wingate. 
SCHILLER. Henry W. Nevinson. 
SCOTT. Prof. Yonge. 
SCHOPENHAUER. Prof. Wallace. 
SHELLEY. William Sharp. 

SHERIDAN. Lloyd Sanders. 

SMITH, ADAM. Lord Haldane, K.T. 
SMOLLETT. David Hannay. 
THACKERAY. H. Merivale & Sir F. T. Marzials. 
THOREAU. H. S. Salt. 

VOLTAIRE. Francis Espinasse, 
WHITTIER. W. J. Linton. 


“The foundation of every state is the education of its 
youth.” —Dionysius. 

‘** No entertainment is so cheap as reading; nor any pleasure 
so lasting.”—Lady Montague. 

ne Books are a substantial world, both pure and good.” 
—Wordsworth. 

“A love of books will save us from fever, from fretfulness, 
from fear, from envy, from the baser and maligant passions.” 
—Dr. Robertson Nicoll. 











The Walter Scott Publishing Company, Ltd. 


LONDON 


AND FELLING-ON-TYNE. 


NEW YORK AND MELBOURNE. 
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The orld of Books. 





Tue “Nation” Orricr, Tnurspay NIGnHrt. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


** Early Correspondence of Lord John Russell (1805-1840). Edited 
by Rollo Russell. (Unwin. 2 vols. 21s. net.) 

“The Bayreuth Letters of Richard Wagner.” Translated and 
Edited by Caroline V. Kerr. (Nisbet. 6s. net.) 

* Lore of Pre-erpine.”” By Maurice Hewlett. (Macmillan. 5s. net.) 

“Studies in British History and Politics.” By D. P. Heatley. 
(Smith, Elder. 6s. net.) 

“The Youth of Goethe.” By P. Hume Brown. (Murray. 8s. net.) 

“Two Years Under the Crescent.’”” By H. Seppings Wright. 


(Nisbet. 10s, 6d. net.) 
“The Invincible Alliance, and Other Essays.’”’ By Francis 
Grierson. (Lane. 3s. 6d. net.) 


“Mystic Trees.”” By Michael Field. (Nash. 5s. net.) 

“Through the Window.”” By Mary E. Mann. (Mills & Boon. 6s.) 

‘‘Ronsard.” Par J. Jusserand. (Paris: Hachette. 3fr. 50.) 

“Au Hasard de la Vie: Notes et Souvenirs.”” Par E. Lockroy. 
(Paris: Grasset. 3fr. 50.) 

** Dingo.’”” Roman. Par Octave Mirbeau. (Paris: Fasquelle. 3fr. 50.) 

‘Bei Turken und Kroaten.”’ Von Franz Reuss. (Jena: Casten- 


hole. M. 3. 50.) 
“Der Freibauer.”” Roman. Von G. Schriier. (Leipzig: Erelgeist. 
M. 2. 50.) 


* 6 


Some months ago we announced that Lord Lytton was 
engaged upon a biography of his grandfather, the famous 
novelist. We learn that the work is now finished and that 
its publication may be expected early in the coming autumn. 

* > * 

Mr. Price Coiurer, whose “England and the English 
from an American Point of View’’ had a considerable vogue 
in this country, has written a companion volume on 
“Germany and the Germans,”’ which is now appearing as a 
serial in “ Scribner’s Magazine,’”’ and will be published by 
Messrs. Duckworth in book form within the next few weeks. 
Mr. Collier gives a good deal of space to German educational 
methods—of which he has a high opinion—the German press, 
and the organisation of German political parties, and he 
ends with an examination of the causes and effects of Anglo- 
German rivalry. 

+ 7 - 

A very striking series of extracts from the letters and 
journals of the late Charles Eliot Norton are also appearing 
in “ Scribner’s Magazine.” They are concerned with Norton’s 
English friends, and give some pleasant glimpses of Ruskin, 
Carlyle, Mill, Burne-Jones, Morris, Acton, Leslie Stephen, 
Lord Morley, Mr. Frederic Harrison, and other persons 
famous in the world of books. Norton’s judgment was excel- 
lent, his character was both fine and exalted, and his know- 
ledge of men and books singularly varied and wide. His 
deepest admiration was for Ruskin and Carlyle. He thought 
that Ruskin was like “Don Quixote in his noblest aspect,” 
though Ruskin compared himself with Rousseau, “‘ and said 
that great parts of ‘Les Confessions’ were so true of him- 
self that he felt as if Rousseau must have transmigrated into 
his body.” Carlyle is shown in a more attractive and kindly 
light than some other visitors have represented him. ‘“ He 
is often humorously extravagant,’’ Norton writes, “to a 
degree that would, if his words were repeated without his 
look and voice and laugh, lead to a complete misunderstand- 
ing.”’ It was the repetition by Ruskin of words uttered in 
this mood that led to the estrangement between him and 
Carlyle. Norton blames Carlyle for the rupture, and says 
that the breaking-off of friendly relations was a great sorrow 


to Ruskin. 
* * * 


Two other estimates by Norton deserve quotation. Of 
Manning, whom he met in Rome, in 1870, after an interval 
of twelve years, he writes: “ He has no pretension to dignity, 
but a little less marked air of humility. I was struck, as of 
old, with the subtlety of his mental processes, a subtlety by 
which reasoning is often substituted for reason, and a clever 
distinction made to play the part of an independent truth.” 
And this is Norton’s verdict on Forster’s “ Life of Dickens,” 
written immediately after the book was published :— 


“It must be read with sympathy; on the whole, Forster 
has done his herd task well. But there is too much about 


Dickens—about him end about, and toc little of him. The 








character is lost in the detail. This was true, in a sort, of 
Dickens himself, whose restless vitality and easily moved 
sympathies made each minute so important and so interesting, 
or at least entertaining, that his life was a discontinuous series 
of emotions and effects, much more than a consistent foreseen 
and foreseeing evolution of character. Forster’s plan in writing 
the book, and the prominence into which it forces himself may 
be criticised and condemned; but the sincerity with which he 
has written, and the truth and loyalty of his devotion to Dickens 
are beyond praise. Dickens would, I think, have approved the 
book.” 
*« x 
East Anglians are preparing to celebrate the hundred 
and tenth anniversary of Borrow’s birth on July 5th next 
at Norwich. A strong committee has been formed under the 
presidency of the Lord Mayor of Norwich, and it is antici- 
pated that a permanent memorial in honor of Borrow will 
be established. In addition to the reception and speeches 
which are usual on such occasions, an appropriately 
Borrovian character will be given to the proceedings by the 
Gypsy and Folk Lore Club, which will hold a week-end camp 
at Mousehold, the great heath outside Norwich, and has 
also organised a gypsy band, gypsy songs, and gypsy dances 
for the reception. Contributions to the Borrow memorial will 
be received by Mr. Frank J. Ferrall, of Guilderoy, Yar- 


mouth. 
* * * 


WE already owe to “ Bohn’s Libraries” the best editions of 
Swift’s prose works and of Gray’s correspondeace—those 
edited by Mr. Temple Scott and the late Mr. Duncan Tovey. 
We are glad to see that, in addition to issuing some of the 
volumes at a lower price, Messrs. Bell are determined to keep 
the series up to the level of contemporary scholarship, and 
that arrangements have been made for a revised edition of 
Burke’s works by Mr. A. T. P. Williams. This will be 
based on the edition published in 1852, which, with the ex- 
ception of that in the ‘“ World’s Classics,’”’ is the only com- 
plete edition of Burke now accessible. 


* * 


ANOTHER Restoration diarist is about to be made acces- 
sible to English readers by Mr. John Lane, who has in the 


» press a translation of the Comtesse d’Aulnoy’s “ Memoirs 


of the Court of England in 1675.’’ The Comtesse d’Aulnoy 
is known for her collection of admirable fairy tales, an 
English version of which has been made by Lady Ritchia, 
but up to the present her “ Memoirs” have usually been 
regarded as of very slight historical value. Mr. G. D. 
Gilbert, who edits the coming volume, has, however, 
succeeded in verifying many of Madame d’Aulnoy’s state- 
ments and in identifying most of the characters she men- 
tions, and the annotations which he contributes promise to 
be a useful addition to the social history of the Restoration 
Court. 


a * * 


“ ELIzaABETH Biount AND Henry VIII.” is the title of a 
book by Mr. W. S. Childe-Pemberton which Mr. Nash will 
publish immediately after Whitsuntide. Elizabeth Blount 
was the sister of Erasmus’s friend, Lord Mountjoy, and the 
mother of Henry VIII.’s illegitimate son. At one time 
Henry VIII. thought of entailing the succession to the throne 
on this boy, and he created him Duke of Richmond and 
Somerset. Mr. Childe-Pemberton is a descendant of 
Elizabeth Blount’s father, and his book is based on private 
sources as well as on the public records of the period. 


* # « 


Awonc the coming novels of the season are Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s ‘The Inside of the Cup,” Mr Upton Sinclair’s 
“Sylvia,” Sir Gilbert Parker’s “ The Judgment House,” Mr. 
E. F. Benson’s “ Thorley Weir,’’ Mr. Jack London’s “The 
Abysmal Brute,” and Mrs. de la Pasture’s ‘“ Michael 
Ferrys.’’ Mr. London’s book is a tale of the prize ring, and 
Mr. Sinclair’s gives “the inside story of a great society 
wedding.”’ 

* # * 

Messrs. Macmituan have in the press the fourth volume 
of the late Dr. Gairdner’s “ Lollardy and the Reformation 
in Great Britain.” The book, which its author did not live 
to finish, has been edited and prepared for the press by Dr. 
William Hunt, who also contributes an appreciation of Dr. 
Gairdner’s work as an historian. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO/’S 


New and Forthcoming Publications. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


For MAY. Price One Shilling. 


MICHAEL FERRYS. By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PasturE | FARMER JEREMY AND HIS WAYS. By Prof. L. P. 
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THE STORY OF THE ENGLISH FARM. 


‘*English Farming, Past and Present.” 


By Row.anp E. 
PROTHERO. (Longmans. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Reavers of Mr. Prothero’s earlier historical work on English 
agriculture will turn to this book with considerable expecta- 
tions, and they will not be disappointed. /It gives a graphic 
and masterly survey of the history of English agriculture, 
and a great mass of facts and statistics is resolved into a 
clear and vigorous narrative. It may be described, in con- 
trast to the more special books on defined periods and topics 
that have been published in recent years, as the extensive 
treatment of the subject, and it has the advantages with some 
of the defects of that method. The reader, for example, will 
get a better impression of the relative importance and extent 
of the Enclosures of different times than he will from any 
single book that deals with one period and only glances at 
others. Mr. Prothero gives a consecutive history, beginning 
with the old manorial civilisation and coming down to modern 
times. The earlier history, as would be expected, is treated less 
fully than the later, and the sixth chapter out of nineteen 
brings us into the eighteenth century. From this point the 
book possesses the interest that belongs to history with a 
direct bearing on modern problems. 

On the eve of the eighteenth century the general standard 
of farming was low, and Mr. Prothero attributes this, in part, 
to the want of practical leaders “ possessed of the leisure, 
the education, and the capital to test by experiments the 
value of a mass of theoretical advice, to adopt new crops, 
introduce new methods to improve the live stock of the 
country.”’ The Revolution of 1688, which put the aristocracy 
in power, created the conditions in which such leaders might 
arise. The Government being now entirely in the hands of 
the great landowners, enclosures were pushed ahead without 
any resistance worth the name. Mr. Prothero, by the way, 
has a useful passage cautioning the reader against supposing 
that the Acts of Parliament give us the measure of the 
amount of enclosure, as from earliest times enclosure had 
gone on by other processes, and those processes continued 
in the eighteenth century. With large landowners looking 
to agriculture for increased revenues, the agricultural 
writers and pioneers of the day could count on a more 
sympathetic hearing than their predecessors had found a 
century earlier. Not that the pioneers had a very happy 
time. Mr. Prothero gives an interesting account of the lives 
of Tull and Bakewell; and they seem to have been not less 
unlucky than the industrial inventors. Tull was a scholar, 
a musician, a traveller, a lawyer, who became a farmer not 
from choice but from necessity. He had a troubled life; 
his health was bad, his son turned out a spendthrift who 
ended his days in the Fleet Prison, and his book, famous after 
his death, was abused bitterly in his lifetime. His great 
discoveries were the results of his travels. He noticed the 
effects of the system of cultivating vines in the South of 
France by means of frequent ploughings between the rows, 
and decided to apply the principles of the system to the 
crops of the English farms. “When crops were sown, 
Nature at once began to undo the effect of previous plough- 
ings and sowings. The earth united, coalesced, consolidated, 
and so shut out the air and water from the roots and 
decreased the food supply at the moment when the growing 
plants most needed increased nourishment.” Tull argued 
then that the right plan was to keep the land pulverised by 
tillage, and to do this it was necessary to drill wheat and 
turnips in rows instead of sowing them broadcast. Among 
other discoveries he made in working on this principle was 
one that anticipated a Rothamsted experiment. Bakewell, 
who was the chief pioneer in stock-breeding, attracted great 
crowds to his farm at Dishley, “ his water canals, his plough- 
team of cows, his irrigated meadows, on which mowers were 
busy from May to Christmas, and, above all, his livestock, 
his famous black stallion, his bull, ‘Two Penny,’ and his 
ram, ‘Two Pounder.’” Bakewell entertained royal guests 
and distinguished sightseers, but he apparently died in 
poverty, and there is reason to believe that he went bankrupt. 
Arthur Young tells a horrible story of him, that when his best 





bred sheep were fatted and sold to the butcher, he used to 
infect them with the rot to prevent their use for breeding. 
The discoveries of these two pioneers were adopted by great 
landowners like Lord Townshend and Coke of Norfolk. Mr. 
Prothero thinks it was a stroke of luck that Coke was a 
Foxite, and therefore out of political employment. Coke 
worked wonders with the thin, sandy soil round Holkham, 
using all the new devices and methods, among others, em- 
ploying bones as fertilisers. The value of bones for this 
purpose is said to have been learned by accident by a York- 
shire fox-hunter when cleaning out his kennels, just as we 
are all taking paraffin oil to-day because a patient swallowed 
a quantity of vaseline by mistake, with surprisingly satis- 
factory results to the peace and efficiency of his internal 
organisation. 

Mr. Prothero devotes a chapter to a consideration of 
the comparative conditions of agriculture in the open fields 
and the enclosed farms between 1793-1815. His chief 
authorities are the Reports to the Board of Agriculture, and 
he is careful to point out that these reports were made by 
men who were not likely to be prejudiced in favor of open- 
fold farms. He admits also that improvement did not 
necessarily follow enclosure, and that we must not reason 
as if every landowner was a Coke or a Townshend. Arthur 
Young’s “Goths and Vandals’’ were to be found among 
owners as well as among tenants. But when all allowances 
have been made, he concludes that “as an instrument of 
production the ancient system was inferior,’’ and he notes 
that almost all the writers who are commonly quoted for or 
against enclosure belong to the period before 1790, when open 
arable farms were largely enclosed for conversion to pasture. 
After 1790, when corn-growing became very profitable, 
enclosure took the opposite form. Indeed, Sir John Sinclair 
said that enclosure was necessary for corn-growing in order 
to redress the balance and to compensate for the losses due 
to the conversion of arable to pasture in previous enclosures. 
After that time the chief topics of discussion were not the 
danger of depopulation or unemployment, but the moral 
evils of enclosure to the small farmer and the laborer. Mr. 
Prothero himself appreciates those evils keenly, and the 
effect of enclosure on the laborer is described very vividly. 

“‘The material loss inflicted on the poor was great; still 

more serious was the moral damage. It is probably true 
that the commons had attracted to their borders numbers of 
the idle and dissolute. But it is equally certain that they 
also afforded to hardworking and thrifty peasants the means 
of supplementing their weekly wages. They gave the man 
who enjoyed rights of common, and lived near enough to use 
them, an interest in the land and the hope of acquiring 
a larger interest. They encouraged his thrift and fostered 
his independence. Men who had grazing rights hoarded 
their money to buy a cow. They enabled wage-earners to 
keep livestock, which was something for their own. They 
gave them fuel instead of driving them to the baker for every 
sort of cooking. They formed the lowest rung in the social 
ladder by which the successful commoner might hope to 
climb to the occupation of a holding suited to his capital. 
Now the commons were gone, and the farms which had 
replaced them were too large to be attainable. Contemporary 
writers who comment on the increasing degradation of the 
laboring classes, too often treat as its causes changes which 
were really its consequences. They note the increase of 
drunkenness, but forget that the occupation of the laborer’s 
idle moments was gone; they attack the mischievous practice 
of giving children tea, but forget that milk was no longer 
procurable; they condemn the rising generation as incap- 
able for farm labor, but forget that the parents no longer 
occupied land on which their children could learn to work; 
they deplore the helplessness of the modern wives of cottagers 
who had become dependent on the village baker, but forget 
that they were now obliged to buy flour and had lost their 
free fuel; they denounce their improvident marriages, but 
forget that the motive of thrift was removed. The results 
were the hopelessness, the indifference, and the moral 
deterioration of the landless laborer.” 


We have quoted this passage in full, because it is a 
remarkably effective and complete statement of the case 
against the Enclosures as they were carried out, and it 
is all the more important because it is the judgment of an 
historian and an agriculturist whom nobody will accuse of 
a defective sympathy with the great landowners. The only 
thing we miss in this discussion is some review or examina- 
tion of the proposals that were made for enclosure on terms 
that would have avoided these disastrous consequences. Such 
proposals were made by Arthur Young and Lord Suffield, 
and the Board of Agriculture, among others, and English 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


Maurice Hewlett’s New Book. 


Lore of Proserpine. sy maurice 
HEWLETT. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

THE TimEs.—‘ Mr. Hewlett’s new volume is sure of a ripe and 

enthusiastic welcome. Quite clearly Mr. Hewlett’s story of 


his childhood reveals a nature as distinct from the ordinary as 
chalk is from cheese.” 


Works of Sir Gilbert Parker. 


Imperial Edition, with a General Introduction to the 
Edition as a whole, and a special one to each volume. 
With Photogravure Froutispieces. In 18 vols. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net each, 

Vol. I—PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. 

Vol. IlL.—A ROMANY OF THE SNOWS. 

Vol. IIIL—NORTHERN LIGHTS. 


*,* Prospectus post free on application. 
THIRD IMPRESSION. 


4 oO 7 * 
Gitanjali (Song Offerings). 3, 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE. A Collection of Prose 
Translations made by the Author from the Original Bengali. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
THE HIBBERT JOURNAL.—‘‘ Few works of poetry published in 
English during recent years have made so deep an impression 
on the minds of thoughtful readers as this collection of transla- 


tions from the Bengali, made by the author from his own pub- 
lished writings.” 


’ 

Dante, Goethe’s Faust, and 
other Lectures. By HERBERT BARING GARROD, 
M.A. Edited by LUCY F. GARROD. With an Intro- 
ductory Memoir by GEOFFREY GARROD, Kxtra Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Life of Octavia Hill as Toid in 
Her Letters. Edited by °C. EDMUND MAURICE. 
Illustrated. 8vo. 16s. net. 

THE FIELD.—‘‘ Many pleasant glimpses of Ruskin are given in 

Miss Hill’s letters, and he appears in them as a lovable man. 


Many other famous people, including artists, pass through the 
pages of a most interesting book.” 











The Statesman’s Year Book. 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the 
World for the Year 1913. Jubilee Issue. Edited by 

J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

(Tuesday. 


SECOND EDITION. 


A History of Cavalry from the 
Earliest Times. With Lessons for the Future. By 
Colonel GEORGE T. DENISON. Second Edition. With 
Maps and Plans. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 





NEW EDITION witrnH ADDITIONAL CHAPTERS. 


Labrador: The Country and the 
People. By WILFRED T. GRENFELL, ©.M.G., and 
others. New Hdition, with additional chapters. Illus- 
trated. Extra crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 





VOL. II. “COMPLETING THE WORK. 
The Engraved Work of J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A. By w. G. RAWLINSON, Author of 


“Turner's Liber Studiorum, a Description and a Catalogue.” 

Vol. Il. Line Engravings on Steel— Mezzotints—Aquatints 

Plain and Coloured—Lithographs and Chromo-Lithographs. 

With Portrait. 8vo. 20s. net. On hand-made paper. 

Super royal 8vo. 30s. net. 

*,* Previously published :—Vol. I. Line Engravings on Co r, 
1794-1839. With Portrait. 8vo, 20s. net. On hand made pamer, 
super royal 8vo, 30s. net, 

THE GLOBE.—“ The book contains, besides the descriptions and 
particulars of the known engravings of Turner, details of the 
chromo-lithographs. The whole work is one of exceptional 
interest and value.” 


Development and Purpose, an 
Eesay towards a Philosophy of Evolution. By L. T. 
HOBHOUSE, Martin White Professor of Sociology in 
the University of London. 8vo. 10s. net. 


THE NATION.—‘‘ Professor Hobhouse’s latest, most original, and 
most ambitious work.” 





Father Ralph. 


Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE TimMES.—“ It is a novel with a purpose, and it is written 
in deadly earnest and with extraordinarily intimate knowledge, 
but, quite apart from its criticism of the existing religious 
situation in Ireland, it is a penetrating study of character 
. . . the ability and knowledge with which it is written must 
give it a wide and powerful influence.” 


- MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 





By GERALD O’DONOVAN. 














OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
The Poetical Works of Robert 


Bridges. Excluding the eight Dramas. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


On Oxford India Paper, 5s. [Oxford Poets. 
Times.—‘‘ The new edition contains everything, with the possible 
exception of ‘ Achilles in Scyros,’ on which the poet’s final fame is 
likely to rest.”’ 


Donne’s Poetical Works.  taitea trom 


the Early Editions and many MSS. by H. J. C. GRIERSON. 
2 vols. 18s, net. 

Times.—‘ By hard thinking and unbounded cheerfulness in the 
pursuit of difficulties Mr. Grierson has succeeded in producing an 
edition which at once antiquates all others, and will remain, we 
believe, the standard edition of Donne’s poems for many years. .. . 
A better text than they have ever enjoyed since they were written.” 


The Works of Thomas Deloney. 


Edited by F.O. MANN. 8vo, 18s. net. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘“‘ The novels abound in vivid detail... . 
Deloney’s ‘novels’ have interested us, and would, we believe, 
interest any intelligent reader who cares to read of the habits and 
speech of our ancestors.” 


Trecentale Bodleianum : 4 memorial 


volume for the three hundredth anniversary of the public funeral 
of Sir Thomas Bodley, March 29th, 1613. Crown 8vo, printed on 
linen rag paper with Fell type. 5s. net. 

[Z'udor and Stuart Library. 

{\ > : ‘ “) _ ‘ 
English Literature & the Classics. 

(GILBERT MURRAY, J. A. STEWART, G. 8. GORDON, 
J. 8. PHILLIMORE, A. C. CLARK, H. W. GARROD, 8. G. 
OWEN, R. J. E. TIDDY, A. D. GODLEY.) Collected by 
G. S. GORDON. 8vo, 6s. net. 

MORNING Post.—‘ Professor Stewart’s lecture on Platonism in 
English Poetry is an excellent introduction to a study of the history 
of Platonism in literature, a subject quite absorbing and difficult 
enough to sharpen the wits of any man. This essay shows clearly the 
possibilities which lie before the School of English Literature at 
Oxford.” 


The Journal of John Stevens. 


Centaining a Brief Account of the War in Ireland, 1689-1691. 
Edited by the Rev. R. H. MURRAY. With 2 Folding Maps. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Times.—‘“‘ Stevens has left us by far the best personal account of 
these melancholy wars. . He wrote vividly, and possessed 
considerable descriptive power.” 


An Introduction to the French 
Classical Drama. 


8vo, 6s. net. 
SpPECTATOR.—“ Besides being a sound piece of literary criticism, 
Miss Jourdain’s book contains much that is useful from the stand- 
point of the history of literature.” 


The French Revolution of 1848 


in its Economic Aspect. Vol. I. LOUIS BLANC’S 
“Organization du Travail.” Vol. II. KMILE THOMAS'S 
“Histoire des Ateliers Nationaux.”’ With Introductions, 
critical and historical, by J. A. R. MARRIOTT, Crown 8vo, 
bs. net each. 
ATHENAEUM.—“ Mr. Marriott gives us in his Introduction a brilliant 
summary of the men and events of 1848.” 


Greater Rome & Greater Britain. 


By Sir C. P. LUCAS. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘‘ The stimulus that Sir P. Lucas’s clear 
thinking and writing affords on these matters is amazing. It is a 
book which will perform that rare and rarely performed service—the 
classification of confused ideas.”’ 


Antigonos Gonatas, 8, w.w. TaRN. 800, 


14s. net. The author gives the history of Macedonia and Greece 
from 294 to 240 B.c. treated in relation to one central figure. 


The World’s Classics. 
Cloth, 1s. net. Sultan ee = 6d. net. Over 170 volumes now 
re y. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
Romola. By GEORGE ELIOT, with an Introduction 
by VIOLA MEYNELL. 
The Entail on the Lairds of Grippy. By JoHN 
GALT, with an introduction by J. AYSCOUGH. 
Selected Poems of Lord Byron. 
Selected Poems of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


The Volumes of Peetry contained in the WORLD’S 
CLASSICS can also be obtained in the new series of 


The Oxford Pocket Poets. 


Cloth, 1s. net per volume, leather from 1s. 6d. net. 


By E. F. JOURDAIN. 





Complete Catalogue (160 pages) post free on application. 


London: HUMPHREY MILFORD, 
Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E. . 
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history would have followed a different course if the aris- 
tocracy had listened to them. 

When he comes to our own day, Mr. Prothero offers 
some criticism of modern legislation and modern Budgets, 
but he is as keenly alive as any of the reformers whom he 
attacks to the condition of the agricultural laborer. Could 
the facts be better stated than they are in his concluding 
chapter ? 

“Under the older system peasants were rarely without 
some real stake in the agricultural community; they were not 
members of an isolated class; they were not exclusively 
dependent on competitive wages for their homes and liveli- 
hood; they were seldom without opportunities of bettering 
their positions; they had not before them the unending vista 
of a gradual process of physical exhaustion in another’s service. 
Under the modern commercial system the conditions from 
which peasants were generally free are those under which the 
average agricultural laborer generally lives, though exceptional 
men may struggle out of their tyranny. They have no 
property but their labor. Even of that one possession, such 
are the exigencies of their position, they are not the masters. 
If they fail to sell it where they are now living, or if they 
lose employment by a change in the ownership or occupation 
of the land on which they work, they must move on. Their 
home is only secure to them from week to week. im 
Agricultural laborers believe that there is life in the towns; 
they know that in the villages there is none, in which they 
share as a right, or which for them has any meaning. They 
may be indispensable, but it is only as wheels in another man’s 
money-making machine.” 


Mr. Prothero’s own solution is a revival of some of the 
elements of the old village life, with peasant ownership, 
allotments, and, we are glad to note, the provision of a 
common in every village. His concluding passage is an 
appeal to landowners and tenant farmers to unite against 
“reforming theorists,” and he puts the case for improving 
the position of the agricultural laborer, and for giving him 
some prospect and interest in life, on the ground of the self- 
interest of the other classes. But though his final word is 
a condemnation of the valuation under the Budget, “a costly 
farce if it were not also a serious injustice,’”’ many who take 
a profoundly different view of that measure will welcome so 
powerful and moving a description of the condition of the 
agricultural laborer from a writer whose position protects 
him from the suspicion of exaygerating the evils he describes. 
Nobody who has read these pages could be content to leave 
village society in its present state. On that account, as well 
as for its historical value and importance, the book deserves 
to be read widely and carefully. 





MR. MASEFIELD’S 


By JOHN MASEFIELD. 


SECRET. 


(Heinemann. 


‘* Dauber.” 3s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. MASEFIELD, as a poet, has the secret of success. Has 
he also the secret of poetry? We confess that his poems 
often seem to us to invite the admirably just comment which 
Jeffrey passed on Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Excursion ’’: ‘‘ This will 
never do.”’ We miss in his lines the onward march of 
poetry. His individual phrases carry no cargoes of wonder. 
His art is not of the triumphant order that lifts us off our 
feet. As we read the first half of his narrative sea-poem, 
‘* Dauber,”’ we are again and again moved to impatience by 
the sheer literary left-handedness of the thing. There are 
sO many unnecessary words, so many unnecessary sentences. 
Of the latter we have an example in the poet’s reflection as 
he describes the “fiery fishes’’ which raced Dauber’s 
ship by night in the southern seas :— 
“What unknown joy was in those fish unknown! ” 


It is one of those superfluous thoughts which appear to be 
suggested less by the thing described than by the need of 
filling up the last line of a verse. Similarly, when Dauber, 
as the ship’s lampman and painter is nicknamed, regards 
the miracle of a ship at sea in moonlight, and exclaims :— 


“My Lord, my God, how beautiful it is!” 


we feel that he is only lengthening into a measured line 
the much more expressive ‘‘ My God, how beautiful it is! ”’ 
of prose. A line like this, indeed, is merely prose that has 
learned the goose-step of poetry. Perhaps one would not 
resent it—and many others like it—so much if it were not 
that Mr. Masefield so manifestly aims at realism of effect. 
His narrative is meant to be as faithful to commonplace 





facts as a policeman’s evidence in a court of law. We are 
not spared even the old familiar expletives. When Dauber’s 
paintings, for example—for he is an artist as well as an 
artisan—have been destroyed by the malice of the crew, and 
he questions the Bosun about it, 
“The Bosun turned: ‘ I’ll give you a thick ear!’ 
Do it? I didn’t. Get to hell from here!” 
Similarly, when the Mate, taking up the brush, makes a 
sketch of a ship for Dauber’s better instruction, 
‘« * God, sir,’ the Bosun said, ‘ You do her fine!’ 
‘Ay!’ said the Mate, ‘I do so, by the Lord!’ ” 
And when the whole clamjamfrie of them gather round to 
impress upon Dauber the fact of his incompetence, 
‘** You hear?’ the Bosun cried, ‘ You cannot do it!’ 
‘ A gospel truth,’ the Cook said, ‘ true as hell!’ ” 
Here, obviously, the very letter of realism is intended. 

Here, too, we may add, we have as well-meaning an 
array of oaths as was ever set out in literature. When Mr. 
Kipling repeats a soldier’s oath, he seems to do so with a 
chuckle of appreciation. When Mr. Masefield puts down 
the oaths of sailors, on the other hand, he does so without 
relish and rather as a melancholy duty. He swears, not 
like a trooper, but like a good man. He does not, as so many 
realists do, love the innumerable coarsenesses of life which 
he chronicles; that is what makes his oaths often seem 
as innocent as conversations of elderly sinners on the lips of 
children. He has a splendid innocence of purpose, indeed. 
He is concerned with giving us the prosaic truth of actual 
things as a kind of correspondence to the poetic truth of 
spiritual things of which they are the setting and the frame. 
Or it may be that he repeats these oaths and all the rest of it 
simply as part of the technicalities of life at sea. He cer- 
tainly shows a passion for technicalities hardly less than Mr. 
Kipling’s own. He tells us, for instance, how, in the height 
of the fury of frost and surge and gale round Cape Horn, 

“at last, at last 
They frapped the cringled crojick’s icy pelt; 
In frozen bulge and bunt they made it fast.” 
And, again, when the storm was over and Dauber had won 
the respect of his mates by his manhood, we have an almost 
unintelligible verse describing how the Bosun, in a mood of 
friendship, set out to teach him some of the cunning of the 
sea :— 
“Then, while the Dauber counted, Bosun took 
Some marline from his pocket. ‘ Here,’ he said, 
‘You want to know square sennit? So fash. Look! 
Eight foxes take, and stop the ends with thread. 
I’ve known an engineer would give his head 
To know square sennit.’ As the Bose began, 
The Dauber felt promoted to a man.” 
Luckily for those of us who have not the Dauber’s reasons 
for appreciating the Bose’s conversation, Mr. Masefield has 
provided six pages of glossary at the end of his poem, where 
we are told the meaning of ‘‘ futtock-shrouds,”’ ‘‘ poop- 
break,” “scuttle-butt,’’ “mud-hooks,’’ and other items in 
the jargon of the sea. 

So far we have dealt quite frankly with Mr. Masefield’s 
literary method. Let us be equally frank about his genius, 
and confess at once that, in any deep estimate of this, all we 
have said will scarcely be more relevant than the charge 
against Burke that he had a poor delivery as a speaker. 
Mr. Masefield has given us in ‘‘ Dauber ’’ a poem of genius, 
one of the great storm-pieces of modern literature, a poem 
that for imaginative infectiousness challenges comparison 
with the prose of Mr. Conrad’s ‘‘ Typhoon.’’ To criticise 
its style takes us no nearer its ultimate secret than piling 
up examples of bathos takes us to the secret of Wordsworth, 
or talking about maniacal construction and characterisation 
takes us to the secret of Dostoievsky. There is no use 
pretending that the methods of these writers are 
good because their achievements are good. On the other 
hand, compared with the marvel of achievement, the 
faultiness of method in each case sinks into a matter of 
indifference. Mr. Masefield gives us in ‘‘ Dauber” a book 
of revelation. If he does this in verse that is often merely 
prose crooked into rhyme—if he does it with a hero who is 
at first almost as incomplete a human being and as much 
an appeal for pity as Smike in ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby ’’—that 
is his affair. In art, more than anywhere else, the end 
seems to justify the means, and the end of ‘‘ Dauber” is 


vision—intense, terrible, pitiful, heroic vision. Here we 
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have in literature what poor Dauber himself aimed at 
putting down on his inexpert canvases :— 
“A revealing 

Of passionate men in battle with the sea, 

High on an unseen stage, shaking and reeling; 

And men through him would understand their feeling, 

Their might, their misery, their tragic power, 

And all by suffering pain a little hour.” 

That verse suggests better than anything we could say 
both the kind and the degree of Mr. Masefield’s sensitiveness 
as a recorder of the life of the sea. His is the witness less 
of a doer than of a sufferer. He is not a reveller in life: he 
is one, rather, who has found himself tossed about in the 
foaming tides of anguish, and who clings with a desperate 
faith to some last spar of beauty or heroism. He is a martyr 
to the physical as well as to the spiritual pain of the world. 
He communicates to us, not only the horror of humiliation 
and baseness, but the horror of the numbed boy, “cut to the 
ghost” by the polar gale, as high in the yards he fights 
against the ship’s doom, having been 

“Ordered up when sails and spars 
Were flying and going mad among the stars.” 

How well, too, he communicates to us the dread and 
the danger of the coming storm, as the ship gets nearer the 
Horn : 

“ All through the windless night the clipper rolled 

In a great swell with oily gradual heaves, 
Which rolled her down until her time-bells tolled, 
Clang, and the weltering water moaned like beeves.” 
And again in the next verse he intensifies the prophecies of 
the moving waters : 
‘** Like the march of doom 

Came those great powers of marching silences; 

Then fog came down, dead-cold, and hid the seas.” 
That was a night spent in dread of fog, in dread of ice, and 
the ship seemed to respond to the dread as her horn called 
out into the impenetrable wilderness of mists and waters: 


‘“ She bayed there like a solitary hound 
Lost in a covert.” 


Morning came, bringing no release from fear : 


“ 


So the night passed, but then no morning broke— 
Only a something showed that night was dead. 
A sea-bird, cackling like a devil, spoke, 
And the fog drew away and hung like lead. 
Like mighty cliffs it shaped, sullen and red; 
Like glowering gods at watch it did appear, 
And sometimes drew away, and then drew near.” 
Then swooped down upon them suddenly the immense 
black fiend of the storm, catching, as the Bosun put it, the 
ship “in her ball-dress.”’ 


“The blackness crunched all memory of the sun.” 


Henceforth we have a tale of white fear rising into the 
heroism of action as Dauber clambers to his giddy place in 
the rigging, and goes out on the yard to his task, 

“Sick at the mighty space of air displayed 

Below his feet, where soaring birds were wheeling.” 
It was all a “ withering rush of death,” an orgy of snow, ice, 
and howling seas. 
‘The snow whirled, the ship bowed to it, the gear lashed, 
The sea-tops were cut off and flung down smashed; 
Tatters of shouts were flung, the rags of yells— 
And clang, clang, clang, below beat the two bells.” 
How magnificent a flash of the fury of the storm that over- 
whelmed the ship we get when the Dauber looks down from 
his hurryings among rigging and snapped spars, and sees the 
deck 

“ Filled with white water, as though heaped with snow.” 

In that line we behold, as it were, the triumphant 
beauty of danger—beauty that corresponds finely to the 
beauty of the endurance of ships and the endurance of men. 
For the ship is saved, and so is the Dauber’s soul, and the 
men who had been mean and commonplace bullies in hours of 
peace revealed themselves as heroes in stress and peril. 

It will be guessed that ‘ Dauber ” is something more than 
an exciting story of a storm. It is a spiritual vision of life. 
It is a soul’s confession. It is Mr. Masefield’s “ De Pro- 
fundis.” It is a parable of trial—a chant of the soul that 
has “emerged out of the iron time.” It is a praise of life, 
not for its own sake, but for the spiritual mastery which its 
storms and dangers bring. It is a pean of survival: the 
ship weathers the storm to go boldly forward again :— 





“A great grey sea was running up the sky, 
Desolate birds flew past; their mewings came 
As that lone water’s spiritual cry, 
Ite forlorn voice, its essence, its soul’s name. 
The ship limped in the water as if lame, 
Then, in the forenoon watch, to a great shout, 
More sail was made, the reefs were shaken out.” 


Not even the death of the Dauber in a wretched accident 
after he had triumphed beyond the climax of the storm 
quenches our sense of divine and ultimate victory. To some 
readers this fatality will, no doubt, seem to be a mere luxury 
of pathos. But it is an essential part of the scheme of the 
poem. The poet must state his acceptance of life, not only 
in its splendid and tragic dangers, but its hopeless cruelty 
and pathetic wastefulness. He must know the worst of it 
in order to put the best of it to the proof. The worst passes, 
the best continues—that is the secret enthusiasm of his 
song. Our final vision is of the ship in safety, holding her 
course to harbor in a fair wind :— 


“ Shattering the sea-tops into golden rain. 
The waves bowed down before her like blown grain.” 


And as she sits in Valparaiso harbor, a beautiful thing at 
peace under the beautiful shadow of “the mountain tower, 
snow to the peak,” our imagination is lifted to the hills—to 
where 
** All night long 
The pointed mountain pointed at the stars, 
Frozen, alert, austere.” 


It is a fine symbol of the fine aspiration of this book of 
men’s “might, their misery, their tragic power.” There is 
something essentially Christian and simple in Mr. Masefield’s 
presentation of life. Conscious though he is of the pain of 
the world—and aloof from the world though this consciousness 
sometimes makes him appear—he is full of an extraordinary 
pity and brotherliness for men. He wanders among them, not 
with the condescension of so many earnest writers — Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, for instance—but with the humility almost 
of one of the early Franciscans. There is something comically 
in the manner of St. Francis, we may fancy, even in Mr. 
Masefield’s attitude to his little brothers the swear-words. 
He may not, we may feel, love them by nature, but he is 
kind to them by grace. That must be why they strike us as 
being the most innocent swear-words in literature. 





BOSSUET. 


Par Ferdinand Brunetiere. Préface de VicToR 
(Paris: Hachette. 3fr. 50.) 


** Bossuet.” 
GIRAUD. 


Tus collection of M. Brunetiére’s papers and addresses on 
Bossuet, written or delivered 1882-1906, is of exceptional 
interest ; and M. Giraud’s preface gives the key to the atti- 
tude of the writer towards his subject. There were unmis- 
takable points of resemblance between the two men. The 
author whom we most admire is he who best expresses our 
own standpoint. Bossuet, like M. Brunetiére, was a man 
of authority ; and perfection itself was not more perfect than 
his style. Brunetiére was a classicist in a country where 
the classical idea is a greater power than in England; and 
Bossuet was a classic in an age of classics: “aucun écrivain 
n’a plus honoré notre langue; n’en a mieux connu, ni mieux 
utilisé les ressources.” Above all, to both subjectivism was 
the enemy. 


“Comme Bossuet, Brunetiére a été un adversaire acharné, 
une sorte d’annemi personnel de |’individualisme sous toutes 
ses formes: il n’a jamais pu admettre qu’un homme, fat-il 
un Renan ou un Napoléon, se fit le centre du monde, s’oppos&t 
et se préférat, lui tout seul, & l’humanité tout entiére, 4 
l’innombrable armée des vivants et des morts: les revendica- 
tions insolentes du moi lui paraissaient odieuses, inhumaines; 
elles avaient le don de provoquer toutes les fureurs de sa 
verve sarcastique, de son indignation, de son mépris.” 


In our time this point of view is exceptional. To appreciate 
Bossuet as he deserves to be appreciated a certain preparation 
is wanted—an exercise of historical imagination, a compo- 
sition of place and time. If we cannot, or will not, undergo 
it, we lose the advantage which comes from intercourse with 
a great personality ; and it is by those who can least afford 
to incur it that the loss is, as a rule, incurred. 

The purely critical temperament will never understand, 
or come anywhere near understanding, Bossuet ; for criticism 
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THOMPSON 


The COLLECTED WORKS of Francis Thompson will be 
published at the end of this month ; the Poetry in two volumes, 
the prose inone. Demy 8vo, printed at the Arden Press, on rag 
paper, special buckram, bevelled boards, gilt, with portraits in 
photogravure, 6s. net each (sold separately), A handsome 
PROSPECTUS, printed in red and black, with specimen pages 
and reproductions of three fine Portraits of the Poet (two of 
them unpublished), will be sent post free on request, 


N.B.—The first two volumes will include a large number of 
poems of the first importance, here for the tirst time printed or 
gathered together. The prose is almost entirely new to book-form, 


THE POETRY OF 
ALICE MEYNELL 


Messrs. Burns and Oates have been obliged to go to press with 
another large impression of Mrs. Meynell’s COLLECTED 
POEMS, the publication of which has therefore been deferred 
until May 15th. This will contain, besides “Poems” (which 
have passed through ten editions) and “ Later Poems” (now also 
out of print), an important section of new work here first 
assembled, with a Portrait in photogravure after John S. Sargent. 
Buckram gilt, 5s. net. Kindly write for Prospectus. 
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daughter. 


THE MIND READER. 
By MAX RITTENBERG. 6s. 


The sensational adventures of Dr. Wycherley, a mysterious 
hypnotist and mental healer. 


THE BLACK PEARL. 


By Mrs. WILSON WOODROW. 6s. 


A passionate story of the Arizona desert and the Rocky 
Mountains, with the dancing girl, the Black Pearl, as the 
central figure. 


THE RISE OF ROSCOE PAINE. 
By JOSEPH C. LINCOLN. 6s, 


“A cheerful, humorous, and well-written novel that 
deserves to be widely read.” —Outlook. 


MARCUS HOLBEACH’S DAUGHTER 
By ALICE JONES. 6s. 
‘¢ Simple, clear, and strong story.”—Athenaum. 


THE INHERITANCE. 
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“Wholesome, vigorous, and absorbing.”—Nottingham 
Guardian. 
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—witness his treatment of Richard Simon—was foreign to 
Bossuet’s mind. This is why Renan sees in him no more 
than “l’idole de l’admiration routiniére”; and confesses 
that the destruction of the Bossuet superstition, in so far 
as a superstition is capable of destruction, has ever been 
one of his fixed ideas. ‘“ Les esprits, ondoyants et divers, 
indécis, tout en nuances, en demi-mots et en demi-teintes, 
tel que Renan, ne peuvent sentir les esprits résolus, caté- 
goriques, épris d’idées nettes et de solutions fermes, tels 
que Bossuet ou Brunetiére. Tu différes: donc, je te hais!” 
Had M. Brunetiére carried out his proposed work on Bossuet, 
we should have had the advantage—and it would have been 
a very great advantage—of his judgment in detail upon the 
controversy with which Simon’s name is associated. The 
references to it in the present volume, however, show the 
lines on which he would have approached it ; which, indeed, 
admit of little doubt on the part of those who follow his 
thought as a whole. 

Bossuet, M. Brunetiére reminds us, used argument as well 
as force against his opponent; and some of his arguments 
were plausible. This is so ; though he employed more force than 
argument, and more unsound arguments than sound. But 
the gist of the matter lies elsewhere. Bossuet stood for 
authority, tradition, dogma. To him certitude of thought 
and the fixed ordering of life were paramount considerations : 
he held in horror the temper of the dilettante and the sceptic ; 
he required—it was temperamental with him to require— 
a solid foundation for moral and social life. Such men are 
too apt to take for granted, not only that there is such a 
foundation—for this we shall not quarrel with them—but 
that it exists where and in the shape in which they have 
been accustomed to look for it. This is a very different 
thing; it is often not there. And the determination to 
find it there at all costs results in a certain indifference to 
truth. It seems a hard thing to say of them ; for, personally 
and temperamentally, they are often not less but more 
truthful than men of more critical spirit ; but so it is. Man- 
kind may be divided into three classes: those who put truth 
first ; those who put it second ; and those who leave it out of 
their calculations. Bossuet does not fall under the last 
category ; but he cannot be placed in the first. 

In the case in point, what came of it? He crushed 
Simon and suppressed, for the time being, Biblical science 
in France. The world would not touch it—its interests lay 
in other directions ; the Church dared not—“ les théologiens 
sont féroces.’”” Had he failed, a moderate and scientific 
school would, as in Germany and England, have made 
religious belief possible to those who now stand outside it, 
and have built a bridge between the old order and the new. 
He succeeded; and the conflict between superstition and 
scepticism kindled a conflagration whose embers, after two 
centuries, are still aglow. The work of mind in the world 
is carried on by the striking of a balance between the general 
and the individual reason; it is by the action and counter- 
action of the two that advance is made. To suppress either 
is to go against Nature, which has made the rationalisation 
of the universe dependent on the maintenance of an 
equilibrium between the two. 

Voltaire is generally taken, outside France, as the repre- 
sentative of the French spirit. M. Brunetiére reasonably 
demurs. There is a strength, a reserve, a dignity in the 
national character which men of the type of Voltaire lack. 
The men who remade France after 1870 had more solid 
qualities than those of the Graculus esuriens: the frugality 
of the peasant, the industry of the middle classes, the un- 
conquerable will and quick intelligence of the nation—here 
is the French people; here is the genuine France. 


*Lorsque les étrangers cherchent parmi nos grands 
écrivains le vrai représentant de l’esprit francais, l’homme 
qui résumerait pour eux les qualités—ou les défauts—de la 
race, c'est Moliére quelquefois qu’ils nomment, et le plus 
souvent c’est Voltaire. Mais ils oublient Bossuet, qui, pour 
s’opposer & Voltaire de toutes les maniéres, n’en a pas moins 
été, n’en demeure pas moins le représentant de ce qu’il y a 
peut-étre de meilleur en nous. Avec deux ou trois autres, 
Corneille, par exemple, et Pascal, Bossuet est de ceux qui 
témoignent dans l’histoire que |l’esprit francais n’est pas 
toujours incapable de sérieux ou d’élévation, et que nous avons 
été, que nous pouvons étre, autre chose au besoin que les 
* amuseurs’ de |’Europe.” 


The reminder comes’ opportunely at a time when France, 
thanks to its energy, its civilisation, and its high courage, 





is reassuming its leading place among the European peoples. 
A Europe without France is a “Hamlet” with the part of 
the Prince of Denmark omitted, because the staple of the 
world is ideas. 





‘FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD.” 
“The Ring of Nature.” By G. G.Dxsmonp. (Methuen. 5s. net.) 


Ir is noticeable that the best writers on “Nature” have 
always been masters of literature too. One need not go back 
to Hesiod, Xenophon, Lucretius, Virgil, Pliny, and other 
“ancients”’ whose observation of the living world outside 
man endears them to us still. But consider only the names 
of our own great “naturalists”—such men as Sir Thomas 
Browne, Izaak Walton, White of Selborne; what charm and 
beauty of language was theirs, how unerring their judgment 
in all that makes the best in literature! And, more recently, 
think of Darwin, Huxley, Amazon Bates, or of Sir Alfred 
Wallace, Mr. Warde Fowler, and Mr. W. H. Hudson, who 
are among the masters of literature now. They vary in their 
powers. Darwin and Huxley possessed the finest gift of 
exposition and of arrangement (so essential a part of litera- 
ture). Huxley also possessed a trenchant power of con- 
troversy unsurpassed, and a critical sense that hardly ever 
failed. Amazon Bates, Mr. Warde Fowler, Mr. Hudson, and 
we might add Livingstone as another of the greatest 
naturalists—what a personal delight they convey to us 
through their books! There seems no art about them, and 
yet they afford that personal delight which is the touchstone 
for all true art. 

There is nothing strange in this. “Style” is not a 
thing to be added, like a veneer of polished wood, to make 
books pretty. It is merely the expression of the inmost self, 
and if the self is artificial or careless or commonplace, there 
is no help for the style but it will be the same. And where 
the personality is fearless, accurate, and sweetly reasonable, 
the style must necessarily be fearless, accurate, and reason- 
able also. Now, there seems to be something in the observa- 
tion of nature which fosters those qualities. For one thing, 
the naturalist is probably healthy. Darwin may seem an 
exception, because sea-sickness spoilt his digestion; but, 
after all, he lived to be old, and worked to the last. Health 
gives good temper, which is a large part of sweet reasonable- 
ness. Usually, it gives courage, too; and the steady pursuit 
of nature’s astonishing methods and “ laws” makes the mind 
courageous and indifferent to personal consequences. 
Accuracy and carefulness obviously belong to the naturalist’s 
disposition, for without them he cannot even begin, and every 
day of his work increases their power. 

So that from a lover of nature we may fairly expect a 
style of peculiar excellence, and in Mr. Desmond we are not 
at all surprised to find it. He is only one more example of 
the perfectly natural law of “ style,’’ that out of the fulness 
of the heart the mouth speaketh. Evidently possessing a 
great naturalist’s every qualification— patience, exactness, 
arrangement, devoted affection, and sympathy, the seeing 
eye and the understanding heart—it would be impossible for 
him to write badly about nature, and he could not iry. It 
was only to be expected that his book would be a model of 
literature, in the same sense as “‘ The Compleat Angler” and 
“Selborne’’ are models. There lives in his work a similar 
element of unconscious but personal charm. If the substance 
is bad or uninteresting, no amount of “style” can redeem 
it; or, rather, no amount of style would then be possible, 
except a bad and uninteresting style. But this is a book of 
which we can imagine many people saying that it is worth 
reading for its style alone. 

It follows the circle of the year, as the months run their 
course, in ordinary English country places, like Sussex or 
Gloucestershire, let us say. Two chapters are given to each 
month, and in August we are taken for one chapter to the 
sea, in November to the Zoo. It would be a pleasant thing 
to pursue the changing season, with the book as guide, far 
from the city smoke. Even in the heart of London much 
knowledge and pleasure could be gained, for the author 
himself has not lived like a hermit in the wilderness. For 
years he knew the city. Dwelling in our very midst, he 


found subject enough for true Fleet Street Eclogues, not in 
imaginative longings for the fields, but in strange evidences 
of nature’s presence where we should expect her least, and 
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we remember a patient study of bees and sooty honey upon 
the upland roofs that rise over Waterloo Bridge. But such 
a mind even in Covent Garden is an exile, and now he has 
gone back to his natural home. 

From end to end the volume is the harvest of a quiet 
eye, and where all is so rich in fresh knowledge and charm 
it is difficult to select mere specimens. But we open in 
January, and there, speaking of the great-crested newt that 
loses all its frills in winter and converts his lively sliminess 
into a sort of hard india-rubber, the author says :— 

“One year when the frost came late in March, it must 
have caught the newts after their return to the ponds in 
anticipation of summer. As we skated over the clear ice of 
a certain brickfield we saw the orange belly of a newt that 
had got frozen tight in the under-surface, and, marking it, were 
able to secure a cake of the ice with the newt frozen fast in it. 
The creature seemed as brittle as its aspic, and I believe that 
if we had tried to bend it it would have snapped almost as 
readily. Yet when the ice came undone in an aquarium, the 
newt came to life and swam about as though his experience 
had been one of the usual incidents of his career.” 

Or take this passage from the July chapter on “The 
Myrmidons,”’ the author’s excellent nickname for the ants :— 

‘‘T am never sure when I am in a pine wood in late summer 
whether or no I can hear the tramp of the ants. On the whole, 
it must be that we do hear an innumerable tiny ticking as 
hollow leaves are trodden on and pine-needles tilt and fall 
back, a million scrapings of the bark, each one of which would 
be grotesquely inaudible as the ants clamber here and there 
upon incessant forage, even the twitching of their jaws as they 
keep them in practice with imaginary work, and the singing 
of the air as it is drawn into twenty million spiracles. If it 
is so, it must grow upon us so gradually as we come into the 
wood that the full din is never apparent.” 

If Mr. Desmond had been with the present reviewer in 
Central Africa, he would not have doubted hearing the ants 
in that ant-ridden continent. You may listen to them day 
and night. If a swarm of the black soldier-ant is disturbed, 
the buzz of their myriad angry feet is audible far away ; and 
if the red soldier-ant advances in its hosts upon your settle- 
ment, it is only the shrieks of the tortured pigs and 
slaughtered chickens that conceal the sound of their tramp- 
ing. Yet sometimes they are welcome, even at the cost of all 
your livestock, for they alone will thoroughly clean the house, 
purging it even of the so-called “ white-ants”” that in dark- 
ness labor incessantly at their deadly task of causing your 
walls themselves suddenly to crumble into dust and ruin. 

One could go on all day praising and making extracts 
from a book like this. Merely in point of knowledge, there 
must be few naturalists who would not find in it much to 
learn, and almost anyone who reads it will Jook upon nature 
with fresh interest and understanding. Readers of Tue 
Nation will at once recognise the knowledge and personality 
combined with “ style.’’ In this volume the main difference 
from the articles they know is the increased length of the 
chapters ; and here, as so seldom happens in literature, the 
greater length is a gain. ‘‘ The-Longer-the-Better ’’ is the 
German children’s name for honeysuckle. It could stand for 
few writings so well as for these, and yet they are short. 





THREE MEN IN A BOAT. 


““Widecombe Fair.” By EpEN PHILLPoTTs, 

‘*Tsrael Kalisch.” By W. L. Grorce. 

“The Call of the Siren.” 
Boon. 6s.) 


(Murray. 6s.) 
(Constable. 6s.) 


By HAROLD SPENDER. (Mills & 


Ir may be interesting to confess that the present writer is, 
by some evidently extraordinary chance, quite unacquainted 
with Mr. Phillpotts’s former works. ‘ Widecombe Fair” is 
the initiation, and it is the end of a long “ Dartmoor series.” 
A foreword leads to the suspicion that it is necessary to take 
Mr. Phillpotts very seriously indeed; such phrases occur 
as “the great hypethral theatre of the Western moors,” 
“temples of art,” “fearless acceptation of things as 
they are,” and the like. We gather also that this artist has 
suffered the scorns of the unworthy—of “the body of profes- 
sional critics ’’ who “ echoed a public aversion ”—though one 
of our vague impressions had certainly been that in Mr. 
Phillpotts a successful novelist was to be hailed. Thus it 
will be seen that with some stirring of prejudice we began 
“Widecombe Fair,” but we began it with, as well, the open 
mind of one who knew not at all what were the special 





virtues or vices to be looked for in its pages. We had never, 
in a word, read even a review of Mr. Phillpotts. He 
tells us, in the preface, that he has been blamed for making 
his “scenery as important as the people who move through 
it,’ and on this indictment he defends himself at some 
length. Now we think that the defence is supererogatory, for 
his scenery seems to us to be unimportant, and that because 
it always comes to us in the form of a “description.” 
Descriptions of scenery! The very word is like a knell 
which certainly does not summon us to heaven. We hold to 
the belief that there is but one purpose, in fiction, in telling 
us what a place looked like, and that is to show us how 
certain people in the story happened, for one reason or 
another, to envisage it. How the author—merely as 
author—may have seen, or may see it, is a thing of naught. 
All we know on earth and all we need to know, in a work 
of fiction, is the personal vision, whether true or false in 
itself, brought about by the character, mood, abounding or 
lacking imagination, of the actors in the drama. Surely 
this is much better worth doing if the “ high thing’”’ be the 
test; anybody can say, somehow or other, what he saw 
himself. That Mr. Phillpotts sees a good deal is immaterial ; 
the case against him, in our view, is that in “ Widecombe 
Fair” the actors are of the most widely differing types, 
and that the pictures of the Moor do not differ with them. 
The author’s dream of a book in which the seasons shall be 
the heroes and heroines may one day come true, but not 
Mr. Phillpotts will write the story that we, at least, shall 
seek to read. 

But now to a better task—that of praise and thanks- 
giving. These people who are only as important as the 
unimportant scenery, are people on whose every utterance 
we hang with fervor. Only let them speak, any one of them, 
and we are in a wizard’s spell. If sometimes we sighed 
as we left one group for another, the sigh was soon forgotten 
in a blissful smile. It did not matter which set it was— 
all were equally enthralling. Soon we learnt to trust Mr. 
Phillpotts as implicitly in this as we distrusted him, even to 
skipping, in the famous “ descriptions.’’ The quaint Scrip- 
tural turn of a phrase, the quainter slang that followed 
hard upon, the sudden moods of fun or of brutality, the 
flashes of deep insight, the passionate or mournful cries— 
one or other of those joys would be ours, we knew, as often 
as we beheld a page of dialogue. Samuel Sweetland and his 
courting—especially that of Mary Hearn, the post-office 
mistress, who, he thought, might jump at matrimony to 
escape the strain of her work, “ and then find afterwards that 
even a post-office ban’t the continual drag that a man is. 
With a Government appointment like that, there’s holidays 
and so on”’—Samuel Sweetland is beyond price. Perhaps 
it was with him that our glee touched its highest note; but 
so long as we were reading dialogue, we were happy; and 
we were not happy so long as we were reading anything else. 
Thus, then, this ignorant appraisal sums up—unintentional 
of divergence from the general view, if divergence there be, 
and very glad indeed to have read “ Widecombe Fair.’’ 

Glad, if for no other reason than relief from the infinite 
sadness of “Israel Kalisch.’? Both books are true, not 
only this latter one, thank heaven! What horror broods on 
cities we learn here—what ugliness and heat and foulness 
round high souls and low ones; and far worse than even 
Gissing’s mournfulness descends upon us from these power- 
ful pages. Gissing never gave us such a soul as that of Israel 
Kalisch to watch in pain. True, that the lofty purpose 
of this Jew with the copper curls and the wide blue eyes 
sustains him through the squalor and the misery; true, 
that he was almost as the gods, knowing good and evil; 
but the infamy of his surroundings euffocates us as we 
read—we actually throw the window open lest we lose 
breath for a moment. The dirt, the smells (that leather 
coat, covered with stale fish-scales and oil, that the German 
girl who loves Israel can kiss), the vermin in the copper 
curls as if by the way, with all the pitiless calm of 
French writers in this sort, Mr. George details these odious 
matters. The story is concerned with anarchism; Israel is 
a Terrorist and dies by a bomb unskilfully thrown by his own 
hand. Wonderful is the presentment of the little club and 
its members in the days after the “deed” has been resolved 
on. To all it brings a sense of emotional tenderness: 
“Tsrael was for them a child, an invalid” . . they 
stare at him with humid eyes, they follow him about the 
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ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO., LTD. 
PRESIDING at the meeting of the above, Sir Owen Philipps 
said it was more than ten years since he became Chairman 
of the Company. During that time the trade of the country 
had fluctuated very considerably, but the progress of the 
business had been steadily upwards, and the accounts for 
the past year fully justified the board’s policy. The aim 
of the directors had been to extend the influence of the 
Company, which was now practically world-wide. Working 
expenses in every business had been tending upwards, and 
shipping was no exception. The price of coals had risen, 
wages had risen, and strikes and labor trouble had led to 
extra expenditure. The Company consumed considerably 
over half a million tons of coal per annum, and last year 
the increase in the price was 2s. 54d. per ton. With regard 
to the West Indies, a drought in 1912 had caused a temporary 
set-back, but the West Indies were more prosperous now than 
they had been for some years. The total trade of the West 
Indian Colonies, including Demerara, was over twenty 
millions sterling, compared with sixteen millions ten years 
ago. 

Referring to the Panama Canal, the Chairman said it 
was difficult to say when the Canal would be opened on 
account of certain landslides which had recently taken place. 
When it was opened, the Company would take steps to 
protect its interests, both in the North and South Pacific. 
As regards the Canal dues about to be charged, the amount 
of trade which went through would, of course; be consider- 
ably affected by the fact whether the dues were one dollar 
or half a dollar. He felt strongly that it was an absolute 
mistake for nations to charge any canal dues for the use 
of these great ocean highways. It hindered the develop- 
ment of the world’s commerce. 

Replying to a question about South American Mail 
Service and subsidies, the Chairman said: With regard to 
speed and the importance of the-mails being carried to South 
America, he might say he knew something about mails. An 
express service could not be run for the same payment as a 
slower service, but the great colonies seemed to expect their 
mails to be carried for next to nothing. As a matter of fact 
the Company got a beggarly pittance from the British Post 
Office on a poundage basis for carrying the mails. It would 
pay the Government well to pay a quarter of a million a 
year for fast services to the Argentine, and he hoped the 
shareholders would take the question up in their Chambers 
of Commerce and with their members of Parliament so as to 
bring some pressure to bear on the Government with a view 
to adequate compensation being given and the provision of 
a fast service. 

The Chairman concluded by moving that the report be 
adopted. This was agreed to, and after the retiring directors 
and auditors had been re-elected, a cordial vote of thanks 
to the Chairman, Directors, and Staff terminated the 
proceedings. 
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room ; one woman suggests tomatoes for his supper. He 
dreams, recalls his boyhood, numbly practises the deed— 
then, in his growing lethargy, returns again to dreams. But 
the climax of his death is the error of the book. He should 
not have died—death is the easy solution, death must never 
be, unless inevitable. Here it is not inevitable, but con- 
venient. It were indeed difficult to know what would have 
followed the successful throwing of the bomb, but that makes 
it the more imperative that Mr. George should have been 
able to tell us. All the rest is authentic—we feel it, though 
we know it not. 

“ The Call of the Siren ”’ is a baffling production. There 
is not a page on which the mind can dwell with pleasure, 
despite the much varied scenery, and the acquaintance 
with certain aspects of life therein displayed. Of 
characters there is not a single one so much as galvanised 
into a semblance of vitality. Yet Mr. Spender’s name is 
familiar to all as that of a capable worker in other fields 
of literary activity. That he should be blind to his own 
lack of aptitude for this one is amazing—or would be 
amazing, if it were not that the call of the fictional impulse 
is the true “Call of the Siren.” 
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Tue hopeful tone of Lord Morley’s speech at the Academy 
banquet gave a cue to the City on Monday, and the good 
news of Montenegro’s submission has restored confidence in 
European peace. The question is, What will happen in the 
Money and Stock Markets if peace is declared between the 
Balkan States and Turkey? Will the gold hoarded in 
Europe—perhaps seventy millions—rush back into circula- 
tion as quickly as the sixty millions hoarded during the 
American panic of 1907 returned when, in January, 1908, 
the Gold Premium disappeared? This question has been put 
by the New York “ Evening Post” and answered as follows, 
7 * ° J t ~~ 

with a discouraging negative by the “ Journal des Débats ’’— 

“There is a more or less widely held opinion that the 
money stringency has been caused solely by the war, and 
that as soon as the war is over, the cash which is hidden 
away at present will return in great abundance to the market. 
It is true that there has been hoarding by the public, or, at 
least, by a part of the public. People have been laying by 
a reserve of gold or banknotes as if it were a war chest. But 
if these hoards were accumulated rapidly, it is none the less 
true that they will come back into circulation slowly. 

“One cannot reasonably hope that the solving of the 
Eastern problem, when it comes, will restore instantaneously, 
like a coup de thédtre, general confidence and tranquillity. 
Those who were fearful enough of a general European war 
to make them hide away coin, will not be finally reassured 
by a settlement in the Balkans. We are not yet approaching 
a period when the hypothesies of an international collision 
will be dismissed as absurd. : 

“We also regard the belief that the Balkan War was 
the only cause of the economic depression as pure illusion. 
That event came at a moment when industrial activity and 
speculation were rampant. It was possible, before the war, 
to see reaction coming. The outbreak of the war precipi- 
tated the movement of events; its long continuance broke 
the spirit of the forward movement, and the decline in 
commercial and industrial activity followed.” 

One may note, however, that depression of trade will 
relieve the Money Market ; and therefore, if the gold returns 
gradually and Continental trade continues to decline, we 
may, perhaps, look for a period of easier money, with an 
improvement in stocks, despite a flood of new loans. For 
the moment London finds money easier, and the April trade 
returns show that, in spite of the slackness on the Continent, 
British export trade is still booming. It is feared, however, 
that Brazil will use the new loan to import gold from 
London. The loan has fallen on the underwriters, a not 
surprising result. 

SHIPPING DEBENTURES. 

Shipping companies have been extraordinarily pros- 

perous of late, owing to high freights, and the Ordinary 





stocks of many companies stand at levels very much above 
any prices they have commanded since the artificial boom 
of the South African War period, caused by the shortage of 
tonnage as the result of the withdrawal of ships from trade 
routes for transport purposes. The general opinion among 
shipping experts, many of whom foretold the present boom 
two or three years ago, is that the present level of freights, 
though not likely to last, is most unlikely to be followed 
by any slump so severe as that which followed the return of 
transports to trade routes on the cessation of the war. All 
new ships which are launched now have cost very much more 
than similar vessels built two or three years ago. Hence, 
they cannot afford to cut freight rates against the older ships. 
The boom in freights was caused by a real shortage of ser- 
viceable tonnage, and unless sea-borne trade falls away 
very much indeed, it seems likely that moderately capitalised 
tonnage will continue to earn good profits. Whether new 
ships will be so profitable remains to be seen. The prospect 
for shipping companies is quite good. Some of the Ordinary 
stocks bought to yield but 5 per cent. or so on 1912 dividends 
may not pay their purchasers very well, but the buyer of 
these is gambling on the chance of high freights. On the 
other hand, the prices of really sound investment stocks, like 
the debentures of established shipping companies, with 
plenty of ships now at sea and unlikely to be disturbed by 
the purchase of a few new ships at high prices, have moved 
but little, and many of them return very fair yields. A 
few are set out below :— 


Interest, Price. Yield. 

Per cent. £& s. d. 

Elder, Dempster 1st Deb. ... < a a 419 0 
Do. 2nd Deb. ... ~~ 5 eid 98 5 4 3 
Lamport & Holt Deb. amr mn 5 sa 99 seg 5 2 6 
Nelson Steam Nav. Deb. ... ia 5 ———— on 5 0 6 
Oceanic Steam 44 per cent. Deb.... 96 414 0 
Orient Steam Deb. ... sus oie Cle 96 414 0 
Royal Mail 5 per cent. Deb. can 5 a, oe 417 0 


Nearly all of these, it is true, are companies connected 
with the Sir Owen Phillip combination; but in all cases 
the interest on the debentures is very well covered by 
surplus earnings. A shipping debenture which has cnly 
just received an official quotation, and one which returns a 
rather higher yield than the above securities, is the 5 per cent. 
debenture of the British Maritime Trust, which stands at 91. 
This is a Furness, Withy Company, and the debentures were 
issued to buy up the share capital of the Richelieu and 
Ontario Navigation Company, and other transport companies 
on the great lakes of Canada, which at present are doing 
very well. If bad harvests cause a set-back in Canada, the 
earnings of the British Maritime Trust will no doubt suffer ; 
but the last report showed net profits of £88,840, although 
the debentures were only issued in the middle of the year, 
the half-year’s interest costing £11,771 less income-tax. A 
dividend of 5 per cent. on the capital of £1,000,000 was paid. 
The debentures are redeemable at the rate of £20,000 per 
annum, beginning in 1917 by purchase below 105 on drawings 
at that price, and, in addition, the debentures may be 
exchanged for ordinary shares at par at any time up to 
December 31st, 1914. The chances of an appreciation in the 
price are therefore good. 
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For general use 


The “Allenburys” Diet is a complete and easily digested Food. It is 
pleasant to take, readily assimilated and speedily restorative. Whilst 
helping the system to recover its tone and vigour, it forms an ideal food 
for general use. Prepared from rich milk and whole wheatin a partially 
predigested form. Made in a minute—add boiling water only. 
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Chemists, fm. 
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COMPANY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A NEW Company, under the title of the Melissa Hill Oil 
Company, has been formed with a capital of £150,000 in 
shares of £1 each, and these are offered for subscription at 
par. The concern has been formed to operate and further 
develop oil-producing properties in Nowata and Washington 
Counties in Oklahoma, U.S.A 

The total acreage is 760 acres, having at present 82 
producing wells, showing an average daily production of 
424.91 barrels, also 88 locations available for drilling. The 
statements relating to the properties are based upon the 
reports of Mr. Carden Green, M.E., the well-known American 
oil expert, who has examined the whole of the properties, 
and of Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Company, Auditors 
(St. Louis), who have investigated the statements of the 
production of the Oil Properties for the period from Novem- 
ber Ist, 1911, to January 31st, 1913. 

All the properties are fully equipped with the necessary 
operating and drilling machinery, such as engines, boilers, 
bunk houses for laborers, storage tanks of a capacity of 
6,000 barrels, and 90,000 feet of pipe lines, connections having 
been made from each well with the storage tanks. 

The wells have what is termed a settled production, and, 
compared with the gauge statistics of other older wells in the 
immediate vicinity, this production should continue at least 
fifteen years without material decrease. 

The board base their profit estimates upon doubling the 
present production of the wells. This should give a total 
earning of £48,000, equal to over 30 per cent. on the capital. 
The vendors have agreed to provide the company with £20,000 
working capital, which is considered ample. 








HE NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED. 
Established 1836. 
London: 1, Moorgate Street. Aberdeen: 1, Union Terrace. 
Accumulated Funds, £7,991,753. 

The SEVENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of this 
Company was held within their house in Aberdeen on Wednesday, 
May 7th, 1913, when the Directors’ Report was presented. 

The following is @ summary of the report referred to:— 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
The PREMIUMS received last year amounted to £1,244,464, showing 
an increase of £1,489 in comparison with those of the previous year. 
The LOSSES amounted to £659,788, or 53.0 per cent. of the premiums. 
The EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT (including commission to agents 
and charges of every kind) came to £468,406, or 37.7 per cent. of the 


premiums. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

ASSURANCE BRANCHES.—During the year 1,166 Policies were 
issued for new assurances, amount § in the aggregate to the sum 
of £476,160. These new assurances ylelded annual premiums amount- 
ing to £19,516, and single premiums amounting to £2,864. 

The TOTAL INCOME of the year from premiums was £290,379, and 
from interest £153,162 (less Income Tax). 

The CLAIMS amounted to £254,419. 

The EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT (including commission) were 
limited, in the Life Accounts to 10 per cent., and in the Endowment 
Account to § per cent. of the premiums received. 

ANNUITY BRANCH.—The sum of £56,411 was received for annuities 
granted during the year. 

The whole FUNDS of the Life Department now amount to £5,259,609, 

ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 

The PREMIUMS received last year were £47,743 in the Employers’ 
Liability Section, £6,284 in the Accident Section, and £20,930 in the 
General Section. 

The report having been unanimously adopted, it was resolved: That 
the total amount to be distributed amongst the Shareholders for the 
year 1912 be £113,000, being interim dividend of 3s. per share (less 
Income Tax) and final dividend of 4s. per share (less Income Tax) 
and bonus of ls. per share (less Income Tax). 


LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Colonel Robert Baring. Rt. Hon. Frederick Huth Jackson. 
H. Cosmo O. Bonsor, Esq. Cecil Lubbock, Esq. 
Lawrence E. Chalmers, Esq. Charles James Lucas, Esq. 
Ernest Chaplin, Esq. Rt. Hon. Viscount Milner, G.C.B., 
Alex. Heun Goschen, Esq. 
Henry Charles Hambro, Esq. 
Wm. Egerton Hubbard, Esq. 
SECRETARY.—H. Gayford. 
. f C, R. Jeffery, Home Superintendent. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. J: H. Dixon, Foreign Superintendent. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—H. Foot, Actuary. 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT.—W. E. Trenham, Superintendent. 
GENERAL MANAGER OF THE COMPANY.—H. E. Wilson. 


Copies of the report, with the whole accounts of the Company for 
the year 1912, may be obtained from any uf the Company’s offices 
or agencies. 


G.C.M.G. 
Rt. Hon. Sir Algernon West, 
G.C.B. 
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Invested Funds - - - - £85,000,000 
Claims Paid - - = - £100,000,000 


ELDER DEMPSTER & CO. LTD. 

Tue Annual Meeting was held on May 2nd. Sir Owen 
Philipps, K.C.M.G., Chairman of the Company, who 
presided, said: This business, which was established forty- 
four years ago, and was so greatly extended by the late Sir 
Alfred Jones, has now been carried on as a limited liability 
company for over three years, and during these three years 
the son Moe has been still further extended. But whatever 
the scope of its operations may be in the future, it will always 
be inseparably bound up with the trade of Africa, and more 
especially with West Africa, although for many years the 
Company has had a regular service from Canada to the 
Cape, and is now, as you know, also interested (through being 
a shareholder in the Union Castle Company) both in the 
trade with South Africa and East Africa. The policy of 
the British Government in steadily pushing on railway 
building in West Africa is doing more than anything else 
could possibly have done to develop these vast tropical 
possessions of the Crown. To meet the requirements of the 
growing business of West Africa and the needs of the 
members of the Colonial Civil Service, the merchants, 
traders, and those interested in mining and Pere who 
have to travel to and from England, we decided to put on the 
service larger and greatly improved vessels. The ‘‘ Abosso ”’ 
and “‘ Appam ”’ are the first of the improved type, and they 
are a great step in advance, having been specially designed 
by Messrs. Harland & Wolff, and fitted with every modern 
convenience for the comfort of passengers and the rapid 
handling of cargo. A third sister ship is now being built, 
but if we are to be able to continue to employ steamers of 
this improved type in the West African trade it is imperative 
that we should continue to receive the loyal support of the 
merchants and traders engaged in this trade, and also of 
the Colonial officials, so as to justify the efforts we are making 
at great expense to give those whose work takes them to 
West Africa the same conveniences and comforts as are to 
be obtained on the more frequented and popular routes. 
Although our business is usually described as a Shipping 
Company, it is in addition a large Investment Company, as 
it now has nearly four and a-half millions invested in 
shipping, industrial, and general securities, the dividends on 
which last year amounted to nearly a quarter of a million 
sterling, or about 54 per cent. on our total investments. 
Some papers have remarked that 54 per cent. for last year 
was a very moderate return on our investments, but I would 
point out that all the companies in which we are largely 
interested are managed on sound business principles, and 
proper provision is made by them for depreciation and 
reserve before the declaration of dividends. As a mark of 
our appreciation of the services of the staff, both on shore 
and afloat, we have recommended the shareholders to set 
aside out of the year’s profits a sum of £10,000 to a Staff 
Superannuation and Benevolent Fund. 

I now have pleasure in moving: ‘‘ That the report and 
accounts be approved and adopted, also that there be declared 
a dividend of 10 per cent. on the Ordinary shares, and 
dividend on the Management shares, both less income tax, 
the warrants to be issued on the 5th May, 1913.” 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 
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onal Organisation. 
To Grant a Charter of Citizenship. To Collect National Information. 
To Prevent Crime and Disease. To Simplify Elections. 

To Ensure Proper Appointments to Public Offices. 
To Effect E ies in Legislative and Administrative Action, Etc., Etc., Etc. 
By CHARLES E. INNES, 

PRICE 34d. POST FREE, 44. 

THE NATIONAL LABOUR PRESS, Ltd., 30, Blackfriars Street, Manchester. — 





The Largest Selection in London. 


: CHURCH BOOKS 
PRAYER BIBLES WITH APOCRYPHA, PRIEST’S POCKET 
BIBLES, DAILY SERVICE BOOKS, HYMNS A. & M. 
BOOKS, Cc. with or without Prayer-book. 
GEORGE V. EDITIONS./ Catalogue sent post free. Cash discount 3d. in Is. 


THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 22, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


J. POOLE & CO., 104, Charing Gross Road, LONDON. 


School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students’ 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 
Allenquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 


answered. 
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TOURS, 


DR. HENRY 8S. LUNN, LTD. 

26 5s. RUSSIA, FINLAND, AND SWEDEN, leaving weekly. 

6 16s. SWISS TOURS. Short Sea Route. LUCERNE, GRINDELWALD, 
CHAMONIX, ZERMATT, ITALIAN LAKES. PALACE HOTELS, HALF- 
RATES, MONTANA and MURREN, June; THREE-QUARTER RATBS, 
July and September.—Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London, 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 











Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Fioor. 


Leunges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 7/6. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 

FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thackeray Hotel—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 
Telegraphic Addresses) Kingsley Hotel—" Bookcratt, London.” 











: LONDON, 
WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. 
Direc., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


ABERYSTWYTH. 


ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Facing Sea. Bracing sir. 
Electric and Sea-water Baths. 





LLANELLY. 


CLEVELAND HOTEL. 


LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 


MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 


¢._%._ Weaver. 





Grounds 9 acres. 





KNOTSFORD. Supr. apts. Blec. light. Prop., C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 








SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1858. H. Challand. 








BELFAST. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most centrally situated. Spacious s showrooms. 


AT BOU RNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


IpgaL RESIDENCE. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE CARLTON, East Cliff. First-Class Residential Establishment. 
Uninterrupted Sea Views. Facing South. Meals at separate 
tables. Night porter. Tel. 440. 


THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; 1st-Class; moderate. 


SILVER HOW. _ Boarding Eet. West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- week. 
CRAG HALL. Board Residence. 40 bedrooms, lounge, billiards. 
Every comfort. From 32/6 week. Tariff. Egerton Hine. 
BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 


























H. J. Preston. 
EK. Richard, Manager. 

















BUXTON. 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. _—_'Phone 4. —_J.. Little. 
DEAL, 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. . 8. R. Jefferson. 
EDINBURGH. | 


ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 


EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIO, Slateford. On Craiglockhart 
Estate. 200 Visitors. Trams to City 2d. 
FOLKESTONE. 
TOYNBEE BALA, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Residence. 
Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most central. Eng. meat. Pop. prices Tel. 412. P. Rogers. 
GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 























ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing sea. 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LIVERPOOL. 


LAURENCE’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 


Clayton Square. 





PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 
QUEENSTOWN, 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most comfortable and up-to-date. A. Paten. 
SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 

GOLF HOTEL. First-class family hotel. Garage and stabling. 
Phone 8 Silloth, W. Dyer, Proprietor oan Manager. 
SOUTHPORT. 

ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord 8t., Hot Luncheons, Af’noon Teas. Tel. 647. 
ere S HYDRO. Near Pier and Lord St. Lounge, Lift, 

20 bedrooms; Turkish, elec., etc., baths. Tel. 80. Wires 
‘ Kenworthys.”’ Prospectus, Managerees. 
SWANSEA. 

HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 
and electric lift. For terms apply Manager. 
TENBY. 

BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. Overlooking Golf Links. 

es Mrs. K. W. Hicks. 























WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOT2L. 


WORCESTER, 
HARRISON'S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St., Ist-Class Temp. 


Mes. T. Newbitt. 





Tol. 212 








NOTICE. 


Tae Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
10, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 


Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 
Home, 26s. per AnNuM. ForeIGn, 30s. PER ANNUM. 


Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nariox 
PusuisHine Co., Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.” 


Telephones : —Business: Gerrard 4035. 
Editorial: Gerrard 6584. 
Telegrams: “ Nationetta,’’ Westrand, London. 
Single copies of THe Nation may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions received by :— 


Canada—The Toronto News Co., 42, Yonge Street, 
Toronto; The Montreal News Co., 386 and 388, 
St. James Street, Montreal. 

U.S.A.—The International News Co., 83 and 85, Duane 
Street, New York. 

Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 

Nice—Escoffier’s Library, 3, Place Massena. 

Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


FULL PAGE. 4 PAGE. 4 PAGE. 
gag os phew nee} £1000 £500 £210 0 
Other Pages... 8 0 0 400 20 0 
Hotels, Hydros, and Educational : 
13 Insertions = 8d. per line. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
PENZANCE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 











Required, for the new School to be opened in September next, 
Mistresses to teach: 

(1) Mathematics, Science, and Geography. Degree, training, 
and Secondary School experience essential. Initial salary 
£120, rising by annual increments of £10 to £160. 

(2) English Subjects, French, and Latin. Degree, Inter. Arts 
or High Local Honours, training, and experience desir- 
able. Initial salary £100, rising by annual increments of 
£10 to £140. 

(3) Junior Form, Needlework, and Class Singing. Higher 
Freebel Certificate. Experience desirable. Initial salary 
£100, rising by annual increments of £10 to £140. 

Games a recommendation for any of the posts. Apply, before 

May 30th, 1913, to Miss Batnurst, Liverpool College for Girls, 
Huyton, Liverpool. 
May 6th, 1918. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Headmaster : ALFRED H. ANGUS, B.Sc. 


Most healthily situated, 500 feet abeve sea-level. 
Clagsieal and Commercial Education on Public School lines, 
Modern methods. is An thie 


For illustrated prospectus apply tothe Headmaster or to the Seeretary. 























BROMSGROVE SCHCOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees, Viscount CoBHAM. 


The Entrance Scholarship Examination will take place on June 
24th and 25th. Information and Prospectus from the Head 
Master (R. G. Rourn, M.A.), The School House, Bromsgrove. 





CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near Sonth Croydon. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits 
of work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuits and 
individual reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 

Pupils prepared for University. 

Full domestic course for senior pupils and external students. 

Principals—Miss Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 





MILL HILL SCHOOL, N.W. 


Several ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded 
in competition at an Examination to be held in June next, if 
Candidates of sufficient merit present themselves. 

The Governors have power to increase the Scholarships if 
they consider the circumstances of successful candidates render 
this necessary. Applications should be made to the Bursar. 


ST. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
Brook Green, Hammersmith, W. 


The next examination for Foundation Scholarships will take place 
on Tuesday, pty ol and Thursday, July lst, 2nd, and 3rd. These 
Scholarships exempt the holders from the payment of Tuition Fees. 
Application should be made to the HiGH MISTREss, at the School. 
The last day for the registration of Candidates will be Monday, June 23rd. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





O PLAY-WRITERS.—Manuscript Plays Wanted for Publica- 


cation in Book Form. No Fees.—Send MS. to Publisher, 34, Maiden 
Lane, Strand, W.C, 





(ESTABLIGHED 1843.) 


Weekly Commercial Times, Bankers’ Gazette, and 
Railway Monitor. 

A POLITICAL, LITERARY, FINANCIAL AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER. 
Price 8d. By Post, 8d. AXNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FoR Tue UNITED Kinepom, £2% 
CoLowizs anv ApRoaD, £2 4s. 

The established authority on all Financial and Commercial 
subjects. In addition toa large high-class general circulation, 
the ECONOMIST is subscribed to by Banking Houses, Chambers 
of Commerce, Mereantile Firms, and Railway Insurance, and 
ether Companies throughout the United Kingdom, the Colonies 
and Abroad ; and, as its columns from week to week show, it is 
the recognised organ for the announcements of some of the most 
important trades in the Kingdom. 

PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY IN TIME FOR THE MORNING MAIL. 


Offices: GRANVILLE HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
and of afl Booksellers and Newsagents. 





PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country Schoo! for Giris. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. Nerv, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb. ), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, 


SURREY. 








The Annual Old Boys’ Re-union will be held at 
the School from Friday Evening, May 9th, until 
Tuesday Morning, May 13th. 

The Annual Sports will take place on Saturday 
Afternoon, May 10th. Prizes to be distributed by 
Lady Spicer. 


Visitors cordially Invited. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Scholarships Examination in July. 
Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘‘ Caldicott,’’ Hitchin. 








THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


EDUCATION THOROUGHLY MODERN ; physical training and 
outdoor games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For prospectus, 
address: Principal, Brackennurst, Hinpugap, Hasitemege, R.8.0. 











THIS WEEK’S ISSUE OF THE 


Saturday Westminster 


will contain, in addition to the usual features :— 
“POOR THINGS OF A DAY.” 
By Horace Hutchinson. 


POLITICAL REGENERATION.—Il. By Dr. Forsyth. 








A Short Story :— 
MANAGEMENT. By J. D. Beresford. 


“TOWARDS A NEW THEATRE.” By E. F.S. 


a 


Reviews of Recent Books of Literary and of Art 








Criticism. 
NEW NOVELS. “ F.C.G.” CARTOONS. 
EVENTS OF THE WEEK. GALLERY NOTES, 
16 PAGES. PRICE ONE PENNY. 


“Saturday Westminster.” May 10. 
Offices: Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C. 

















THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME XII. OF THE NATION 


is now ready, and may be obtained free 
on application to the Manager. 











252 THE NATION. 





[May 10, 10%8. 





WARD, LOCK & CO.'S LIST. | 





POPULAR SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers. 


Special attention may be directed to the Artistic Binding of these Novels. Each has 
an attractive envelope, printed in colours, and is Illustrated by First-class Artists. 


LEILA AND HER LOVER. Max Pemberton. 


One of the most romantic and moving stories its author has written. 


THE WASTREL. Harold Bindloss. 


“ Mr. Bindloss’s books are unchangeably true to type: and in the distracting 
medley of modern fiction they calm and regulate the mind.” —Times. 


THE HARVEST MOON. Justus M. Forman. 


“Mr. Forman is an accomplished writer of romance, as he has shown us on many 
previous occasions, and once again he holds us with his spell.” —Sfandara. 


AVERNO. Bertram Mitford. 


Mr. Mitford is here back in his beloved Africa. Never has he crowded more 
adventure and tense interest into a story. 


THE HOUR GLASS MYSTERY. Headon Hill. 


Mr. Headon Hill can always be depended upon for a story comparable to one of 
Wilkie Collins’s, and ‘‘ The Hour Glass Mystery ” is one of more than ordinary power. 


HARD PRESSED. Fred M. White. 


Shows its author in a new vein, yet with all his peculiar power in the plot and 
counterplot. 


ONE WONDERFUL NIGHT. Louis Tracy. 


All the adventures in this remarkable tale happen in one wonderful night; it is 
safe to say the reader will apply the same phrase to the time spent in reading the tale. 


THE FOUNDLING. Paul Trent. 


“The character of Strand is an excellent study, cleverly and strongly drawn, and 
the book is a very interesting and readable work.”—Daily Graphic. 


UNDER THE BLACK EAGLE. A.W. Marchmont. 


A thrilling and romantic tale of Continental intrigue in its author’s best and most 


original vein. 
Wm. Le Queux. 








MYSTERIES. 


“ Asarecounter of stories of mingled mystery and adventure Mr. Le Queux is 
certainly among the best living writers.”—7he Atheneum. 
Lindsay Russell. 


SOULS IN PAWN. 


Miss Russell is the Marie Corelli of Australia. 8,000 copies of her first beok were 
sold there almost immediately on publication. She tells a wonderfully fascinating 


story in “ Souls in Pawn.” 
THE RIVER OF STARS. Edgar Wallace. 


Again Mr. Wallace shows his versatility. A thrilling story of detective adventure. 


EXPIATION (3s. 6d.) E. Phillips Oppenheim. 


Mr. Oppenheim is one of the cleverest weavers of plots who write the English 
language, and he has many examples of his skill. “ Expiation ” is quite one of his best. 


WINDSOR 


INCLUDES 
MAGNIFICENT SOUVENIR, 


THE SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL. 


25 PORTRAITS OF THE PLAYERS. 
CONTRIBUTIONS BY 


HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE JUSTUS M. FORMAN 

ROBERT BARR KEBLE HOWARD 

EDGAR WALLACE JOHN BARNETT 
THE CHANTREY PICTURES 


(FIFTH GROUP) 
WITH FINE COLOURED PLATES. 





THE 


MAY 





HOLIDAY GUIDES. 


1/-net. ENGLAND & WALES. 1/- net, 


Aberystwyth Llandrindod Welljg 
Aldeburgh-on-Sea aud Central Wales 
Anglesey aud N. Wales | Llandudno & N. Wales 
Bangor and N. Wales Llangollen, Corwen, 
Barmouth, &c. Bala, &c. 
Barnstaple and N.W. | London and Environs 








Devon Lowestoft & the Broads 
Bath, Wells, &c Lyme Regis, Wey- 
Bettws-y-Coed and mouth, &c., 

North Wales Lyntonand Lynmouth, 


| 

Bexhill, Battle, &c. | “Minehead. de 

bidetord, Clovelly, &e. | Malvern, Worcester,&¢ 
egnor, Selsey, dc. Marga Canterb 

Bournemouth, the | Ma ~~ te, ma 
New Borest, &c. 

Brecon and §. Wales 

Bridlington, Filey, &c. 

Bridport & S. W. Wales 

Brighton and Hove, 


} Matiock and South 
Derbyshire 

Minehead, Lynton, &c, 

Newquay, Boscastle, 


&e. | Nottingham and the 
Broads, The, of Nor- | 


Dukeries 
folk and Sutiolk | Paignton and South 
Broadstairs, Rams- Devon 
gate, &. | Penmaenmawr and 


Bude and N. Cornwall 

Budleigh Salterton,&c. 

Buxten, Dovedale, &c. & 

Canterbury, Herne | Pl 
Bay, «ec. 

Cardiff and S. Wales 

Carnarvon and North 
Wales 

Channel Islands, in- 
cludes St, Malo, £e, 

Copsesten, Bognor, 


North Wales 
Penzance, Scilly Isles, 
ic. 


nouth and South- 
est Devon 
> cme Southsea, 


Pwlihell, and Cardigan 
ny 
= — Canter. 


, &e. 
Rinyl ana North Wales 
Clevedon, Wells, &c. Ripon, &c 
Colwyn Bay and North | Seaton, Sidmouth, &c, 
Wales St. Ives and Western 
Conway and N. Wales Cornwall 
Criccieth and Cardigan | Scarborou h, Flam- 
ay borough 
Cromer, Sheringham, Sheringham, &e. 
&e Sherwood Forest, the 
Dukeries, &c. 
Sidmouth and South. 
East Devon 
Southsea, Portsmouth, 


ar “nee Chagford, 
- ~ene Teignmouth, 


Deni, Walmer, Sandwich 
Dover, to Calais, Ps... Aldeburgh 
Boulogne, &c, Stratford-upon-Avon 
Dovercourt, Felix- | Swanage, Corfe, &c. 
stowe, &c, Teignmouth, Dawlish, 
Besteegene, Seaford, 


Cc, Tenby and South Wales 
English Lake District | Thames, The: Putney 
Exeter, Sidmouth, &c. to Cricklade 
Exmouth and South- | Torquay. Paignton, 

East Devon Dartmouth, &e, 
Falmouth and South | Towyn, Aberdovey, &e. 

Cornwall | Wales, North (XN. 
Felixstowe, Harwich, Section). Llandudno, 


c, Chester, &c. 
Filey, Bridlington, &c. | Wales, North (S. 
Folkestone, to Bou- Section). Aberyst- 


logne, &e, 
Harrogate, Ripon, &c., 
Nastings, St. Leonards, 


wyth, Shrewsbury &c, 
Wales, South. New- 
pert, "Swansea, &e. 
. Warwick, Leamington, 
Hereford and the Wye Kenilworth 
alley Weston - super- Mare, 
Herne Bay, Ramsgate, Cheddar, Wells. &c. 
aan yay “ene. 
Hythe, Folkestone, &c. Sw ~ gg he c. 
Ilfracombe, Lundy ha yp Scarborough, 
Island, &c, 


Isle of Man = District 
Isle ef Wight Worthing, Littlehamp- 
Leamington, Kenil- ton, &e. 

worth Ww Valley, from 
Littlehampton, Sewcee to Wewith 


Worthing, &c. [&c. | Yarmouth and _ the 


Liverpool, Birkenhead, Broads 
SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeen and the ; Highlands & Islands, 
Moray Firth Coast Inverness, Speyside, 


Edinburgh and En- 
virons Coas 

GlasgewandtheClyde. | Oban, Fort William, 
Burns’ Country, Iona, Staffa. and the 
Dunoon, Arran, &c. } Western Highlands 


and the Moray Firth 
t 





IRELAND. 
Antrim(County), Port- | Denegal Highlands, 
rush, Giant’s Cause- | Bundoran, London- 
way. Donegal, &e. derry, de. 
Belfast and istrict, &e. Dublin and County 
Cork, Glengariff, and Wicklow 


the South-West of | Killarney and South- 
Ireland West Ireland. 


HALF-CROWN HANDBOOKS. 





Continental. British. 
ENGLISH LAKE 
a DISTRICT, 

HOLLAND gre (with addi- 
tional maps and com- 
NORWAY ube we, A Streets) 

ES 
PARIS & ENVIRONS (Northern and South- 
SWITZERLAND ernSections combined ) 





WARD, LOCK & CO., Lrv., LONDON, E.C. 
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